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DISPOSITIONS AND PROPENSITIES 
V. C. and MARY WALSH 


CurRENT philosophical reflection is much concerned with the concept 
‘mind’, and under the guidance of certain writers (notably Professor 
Ryle) has embarked upon the enterprise of showing that, contrary 
to what has sometimes been thought, using this concept is more like 
talking about ‘ways of acting’ than it is like talking about a ‘place’ 
or a ‘substance’. In this analysis, certain words which we are 
accustomed to use in speaking of ‘mental’ activities have been 
recognized as being ‘dispositional’ words; words, that is, whose 
use is not to specify the condition of a substance, but to indicate 
tendencies to be active in a certain manner. 

This paper is concerned with such dispositional words as are used 
of human beings. The particular point to be considered may be 
stated as follows: As the word ‘disposition’ is used at the moment 
by philosophers, any words standing for at least three types of 
tendencies would be called dispositional, and sentences in which 
they appeared would be expanded into tendency or propensity 
statements, possibly in the form of so-called open hypotheticals.* 
Thus there seems no apparent difference in the account which 
would have to be given of words descriptive of: (1) the classifiable 
effects upon inanimate objects of certain sets of happenings, (ii) the 
ordered operations of logical machines in response to different data, 
and (iii) the appropriate actions of human beings occasioned by 
relevantly similar situations. The difficulty is that such an expansion, 
into tendency statements about happenings, does not recognize the 
way in which case (iii) differs from the other two, in that it involves 
a person acting rather than a thing undergoing changes; one has to 
give a precisely equivalent analysis of ‘intelligent’, ‘accurate’, and 
‘brittle’. But for a material object to have a tendency to react in 
certain ways when things are done to it, or for a machine to have a 


‘ An example of an open hypothetical would be a sentence like: ‘If you drop 
this glass, or bang it against something hard, or sing a certain note, or do any- 
thing like that, then it will break, or crack, or be damaged to some extent.’ The 
point of calling such an hypothetical ‘open’ was to draw attention to the fact 
that the protasis was intended to indicate a kind or kinds of stimulus, and the 
apodosis a kind or kinds of response, rather than to list a closed set of stimuli 
and of responses. It is currently asked whether the force of some or all disposition 
statements is in any sense brought out by expanding them into such open hypo- 
theticals. We can ignore this question here, as we shall be concerned rather 
with the sort of items which should appear in the expanded tendency statement 
than with its logical form. We may just remark that there is probably more 


justification for expanding some dispositional words in this way than others. 
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propensity to perform certain operations when fed with certain data, 
is different from a person’s having a disposition to act in certain 
ways in given sorts of situations. In respect of the tendencies of 
physical objects to undergo changes, and of machines to perform 
operations, it makes no sense to apply a number of concepts which 
can always be validly applied to the dispositions of people to act: if 
we are told that a wine glass will tend to break if we drop it, it does 
not make sense to ask ‘Will it do it deliberately?’ ‘Will it do it out 
of temper?’ Indeed it is usually rather an unnatural use of English 
to use words like ‘disposed’ and ‘disposition’ in speaking of the 
tendencies for certain sorts of things to happen to inanimate objects, 
and also in speaking of the mechanical regularities of machines. 
Conversely, just because dispositions to act are different from 
tendencies for things to happen, accounts of many dispositions in 
people in terms merely of statements about tendencies for things to 
happen are necessarily inadequate. Some strengthening of the 
account of dispositions as regards human action seems needed to 
bring out, or at least to allow for, the specifically human character 
of these dispositions. 

We shall consider two replies which might be made to the difficulty 
outlined, one of which seems to be invalid. To take the latter first: A 
way out can perhaps be derived from laying stress upon certain 
' dispositions whose actualizations are very diverse, such as intelli- 
gence, pride and prejudice. One of the key features of the dispo- 
sitional account is the use of analogy. Situations and responses can 
be grouped only analogically — except perhaps in such classically 
simple cases as ‘brittle’ — until, in a concept like ‘intelligent’, both 
situations and responses are so multitudinous and varied that one 
seems to have reached the difference between the human, and the 
machine or material object cases, almost incidentally. To be 
intelligent, or to have a particular sort of pride, is not just to react 
in one specific way in certain fixed circumstances, but to react in 
very many only analogically similar ways as required by widely 
different occasions. It can then be said that the account of ‘intelli- 
gent’, ‘proud’, ‘prejudiced’, and other human dispositions, merely in 
terms of tendency statements about happenings, is in fact adequate, 
since there are so many ways in which these dispositions can be 
manifested that we can distinguish them clearly from, say, habits or 
reflex actions. What machine or material object could react appro- 
priately in so many different ways? 

This argument misses the point. The fact that some dispositions, 
like intelligence, are actualized in a wide variety of ways, undoubt- 
edly makes it easier for us to distinguish in a given case between the 
presence of intelligence and a mere piece of automatic response, habit 
or reflex action. In the expansion of statements made by the use ofa 
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word like ‘intelligent’, the breadth of the analogy linking the various 
happenings specified gives, in most cases, one criterion for believing 
that what is being referred to is a human action and not an automatic 
response. But this is different from saying that what we mean to 
convey by any use of the word ‘intelligent’ is expressed completely or 
adequately by the use of any sentence which simply states that under 
certain conditions one of a wide variety of happenings would take 
lace. 

. Besides, some dispositional concepts referring to the propensities 
of inanimate objects are themselves highly determinable; it is not as 
if the class of dispositions of mind were determinable and the class of 
propensities in things single-track. Words like ‘hard’, as is often 
said, can have very multiform expansions (even if not attaining to 
the degree of ‘intelligent’), while on the other hand some human 
disposition-terms, like ‘preference’, tend to apply only to very 
stereotyped situations and responses, and to differ, as far as the 
criteria for their use are concerned, very little from words descriptive 
of reflexes or habits. The actualization of a preference for coffee 
rather than tea is always shown in the taking of the former and the 
rejection of the latter in certain circumstances. Hence one cannot 
claim, even if one wants to, that the expansions of statements of 
dispositions of mind are distinguishable from tendency statements 
about inanimate objects in being determinable, or that such a 
distinction would meet the case. 

An objection similar to the one considered here is often stated in 
terms of the distinction between the meaning of a sentence and the 
criteria for the truth of a statement expressed by such a sentence. It 
is claimed that when dispositional sentences are unpacked, for 
instance into open hypotheticals, the latter only give one criterion for 
the truth of statements expressed by such sentences, and do not repeat 
what the sentences literally mean. This objection might be made for 
at least two different reasons: (i) One cannot give a complete list of 
necessary and sufficient conditions for the application of a dis- 
positional word (at any rate in the case of some mental conduct 
words): the hypotheticals which have been offered as the expansion 
of these words must contain some such phrase as ‘and so on’ or 
‘and the like’ — since they are open hypotheticals — and this means 
that the list can never be full; moreover, all the circumstances 
mentioned in the hypothetical might in a certain case be absent, yet 
the concept still apply. Thus such hypotheticals only offer more 
or less satisfactory criteria for the presence of intelligence. 

This objection only works, at any rate in any but an artificially 
constructed language, if one imagines that to give the meaning of a 
word is to give a list. But in the case of many words, if this were so 
they could have no meaning. In fact, to give the meaning of such 
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words is precisely to indicate the sorts of ways in which they could be 
used. Thus, whatever may be the force of talking of ‘open’ hypo- 
theticals, this objection certainly rests on a misunderstanding, 
Whatever we are doing when we use the so-called open hypothetical 
form, we are not concerned with giving a list — either an incomplete 
or a complete one. 

(ii) It might be claimed that the suggested unpacking of dispo- 
sitional words only informed one about certain pieces of overt 
evidence as to what was ‘going on in the mind’ of some other 
person. This is also supposed to be a logical point. In fact, it seems 
more like a way of saying that a person might be, for example, 
‘intelligent’ and nevertheless never show it. Further, it is usually a 
way of reintroducing tacitly the assumption that there exist hidden 
causes of overt actions, and that we use words like ‘intelligent’ to 
refer to such occult causes. 

As against this one might say: If the point is a logical one, it 
ought to apply in the case of all dispositional words, but at any rate 
in the case of many which we have distinguished by calling them 
‘propensity’ or ‘tendency’ words, and especially in the case of some 
scientific terms, and words like ‘malleable’, the contention is 
erroneous. It is at least arguable that to say that something is 
malleable literally means the same as the hypothetical which would 
_ give the expansion of this term; and to say that something will tend 
to spring back to its original position when stretched and then 
released, is not merely to offer good criteria for applying the word 
‘elastic’; it is just a longer way of saying simply ‘It is elastic’. 
Many tendency or propensity words used in speaking about inani- 
mate objects are surely adequately unpacked by hypotheticals of this 
kind, about what would happen in various sorts of circumstances. 
Even in the case of dispositions of mind, hypothetical sentences 
about what would happen in various circumstances express at least 
part of what we literally mean when we use such mental conduct 
words. When we describe someone as ‘seamanlike’, we literally 
mean that he can be relied upon to act in certain ways in certain 
circumstances; and to say that someone is ‘clever’ is at least partly 
to say that he will, or would, behave in certain ways on certain 
occasions; the performances are not merely criteria. The supposed 
distinction between the criteria for applying a mental conduct word 
and what the mental conduct word means, overstates and puts 
misleadingly the legitimate point that dispositions of mind are more 
than just tendencies for certain things to happen in given circum- 
stances. If one contents oneself with asserting that what is offered as 
an expansion of mental dispositional words fails to bring out some 
of what is implied in our use of these words, the argument is surely 
well grounded and requires to be met. 
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If any tendency statement, whether hypothetical in form or not, 
to the effect that certain sorts of events are liable to take place, is 
not an adequate expansion of what is meant when a disposition of 
mind is spoken of, just what would be required to make the expan- 
sion adequate? Some people tend to pass rather easily and quickly 
from the discovery that the expansion is not adequate, to the infer- 
ence that a reference to ‘mental phenomena’, in a dualistic sense of 
that expression, is needed. But is this inference at all justified? 

Probably what is required for adequacy in the case of different 
mental concepts, nowadays lumped together simply as dispositional, 
differs very much from case to case. Even among dispositions of 
mind, there are probably a number of words whose expansions differ 
significantly. In the case of statements made by the use of a mental 
conduct word like ‘lazy’, it seems at first sight fairly plausible to say 
that they can be adequately unpacked in terms merely of statements 
about extremely widely different performances and circumstances. 
But what about a word like ‘jealous’? Here the dualist is apt to 
produce, in triumph, those mysterious entities, ‘feelings’, which 
cannot be identified with any of the observable facts mentioned in 
the expanded statement. Here, surely, is that elusive ‘mental self’, 
its sphere of action irretrievably cut off from any observable occur- 
rences. 

The rest of this paper will be concerned with three points which 
may suggest a solution: 

(1) What is it to be disposed? Statements made by the use of dis- 
positional words may be expanded into tendency statements of various 
kinds, but what is a disposition? After all, we are talking, amongst 
other things, of human beings, and not of mere possible aggregations 
of data. It seems that a disposition — or a tendency or a propensity — 
although it may not be anything, in the sense that it does not make 
sense to say that it ‘happens’, nevertheless does presuppose some con- 
tinuing self or subject, be it a human being, an inanimate object, a 
group of relevantly similar creatures or objects, or something not really 
an object at all — for instance, the climate or evolution. Dispositional 
words are always used ‘of’ something; there has to be something which 
continues over some period of time to have the disposition or pro- 
pensity. This something, self or subject, seems inseparable from the 
notion of a disposition; and if anyone, for some special reason, 
wanted to do without continuing selves or subjects, he would have to 
account for what we call dispositions in some other way, or use the 
word ‘disposition’ in some specially defined way. 

If this interpretation of dispositions be correct, any upholder of a 
dispositional analysis must be a dualist in a sense, for he admits two 
type distinct elements in the situation, namely the actions and other 
occurrences on the one hand, and on the other the subject of the 
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dispositions and tendencies thus actualized. Such a dualism, how- 
ever, applies equally to the brittle wine glass and the jealous lover. 

(2) Taking it for granted that statements in which dispositional 
words appear can be expanded, at least partly, into tendency state- 
ments, what ranges of things will be mentioned in these tendency 
statements? Even if we assume that in the case of statements about 
inanimate objects the unpacking of the latter in the terms of tendency 
statements about occurrences would sometimes be exhaustive, how 
far can we get in the case of disposition words applying to human 
beings? 

As a test case, we may cite a dispositional word like ‘jealous’; this 
seems a suitable word to choose, because, first, it is only used of 
people (as well as some animals), and secondly, its expansion must 
include a reference to feelings, if any such expansion is to do so. We 
may say of the word ‘jealous’, that when it is expanded into sucha 
form as ‘under such and such and such and such circumstances, so 
and so and so and so will tend to happen’, in ‘so and so and so and 
so’ must be included, ‘and he will have certain feelings’. This is 
thought by some dualists to give away the whole case, but this does 
not necessarily follow, at least not in the way that many dualists want. 

One may admit at once that in the expansion of ‘jealous’ some- 
thing more must be included than a relevant group of overt actions — 
for otherwise what would be the difference between a stage Othello 
and the Moor himself? Their actions would be identical. But this 
‘something more’, unlike the tautened lips, the strained eyes, is 
only accessible to Othello, and is only revealed to us at all if he 
deigns not to lie, and even so, only mediately. 

Now dualists are often quick to protest that they do not regard the 
public-private dichotomy as strictly relevant to their case, since it is 
not symmetrical with the supposed ‘body-mind’ distinction; and in 
this they are right. For it is clear that feelings are private in the sense 
that only one person can ‘have’ any given set of them (at least in any 
ordinary sense of ‘person’ and ‘feeling'); but this seems only the 
same sort of discreteness as is entailed by the fact that only one 
person can be in one place at one time. Feelings, by definition (or at 
least, by the way we use the word), cannot be shared or observed, nor 
the truth of statements about them be directly tested by another. 
Nor, for what seems a similar reason, can events at other times and 
other places. There does not seem to be sufficient difference between 

1 The dualist, as Moritz Schlick (Meaning and Verification) has pointed out, 
when he tries to base his position on statements like ‘I cannot have another’s 
feelings,’ cannot be treating these statements as empirical. Otherwise, he would 
be merely suggesting a scientific hypothesis which might be falsified tomorrow on 
the discovery of suitable phenomena. He clearly wants his position to be neces- 


sarily true; but if so, ‘I can have only my feelings’ is a mere tautology and he has 
given no force to the word ‘my’. 
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the sort of statement which follows analytically from the way we 
describe the discreteness of sentient beings and the sort of statements 
we use to describe discreteness in other dimensions, to justify making 
feelings and such like the basis for a special status thesis about 
‘other minds’. There is a difference between what we can know of 
ourselves and what we can know of others; as there is also a distinc- 
tion between where our body can be at one time and where any other 
body can be at that time. And we may, if we like, call those things 
about ourselves which only we can know, ‘Mind’, but this will not 
fulfil the requirements of dualism. The distinction between truths on 
which I am the best authority and those on which I am not is not the 
distinction between mind and body, nor even the distinction between 
truths which I have to test indirectly and those where this is un- 
necessary. Such a distinction seems rather ‘epistemological’, in a 
sense, than metaphysical; and it is surely a metaphysical distinction 
that the dualist is trying to express. 

In any case, it is clear that the argument from the discreteness of 
feelings, and hence from ‘other minds’, cannot be the one that is in 
fact relevant for the dualist, since he would have to maintain that a 
separate entity is needed to give a satisfactory account of feelings, 
even where the question of whether these are witnessable or not to an 
outside observer cannot arise. He would need to prove that, even to 
a Robinson Crusoe, there was something about feelings which, 
although they were by definition fully accessible to Crusoe, yet made 
them different from the other phenomena which are normally 
labelled ‘overt’ actions —a term which would have no descriptive 
force in this case. Neither, of course, could we call them ‘bodily’ 
actions, as this would beg the very question at issue. 

To repeat: if ‘feelings’ are to have any characteristic in virtue of 
which the philosophical Crusoe would feel impelled to posit a special 
status world for them to inhabit, it must be something about them 
other than their privacy. This characteristic might perhaps be shown 
in the method by which any individual would ‘verify’ statements 
about his feelings, as distinct from any other statements made about 
himself, as is suggested by the weight some dualists put on the 
argument from introspection. Yet it seems at least plausible to 
suppose that the lone Robinson Crusoe would find it hard to tell 
whether he was introspecting more, or in a different way, when 
‘looking at’ himself carefully tracking a Barbary sheep, working out 
the latitude and longitude of his island, gazing at the stars, or feeling 
the pangs of approaching hunger. One thing is clear: in his own eyes, 
actions would be just as intimately ‘his’ as feelings; and the fact that 

‘Strictly, of course, Crusoe has to be supposed to have lost all memory of 


other people. Perhaps Tarzan would have been better, though even he was 
involved with the apes. 
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an outside observer might be able to erect vastly different criteria for 
detecting them in him would no longer be relevant, since no outside 
observer existed. When the outside observer is posited, a difference 
is easy to find. For, while it is easy to make the mistake of thinking 
that one may translate ‘actions’ neutrally as ‘happenings’, there 
seems to be no such neutral translation open for ‘feelings’. But, to 
the first person observer, ‘actions’ stand in just as much of a master- 
serf relationship to a subject as do ‘feelings’; no neutral translation is 
possible. ‘Actions’ must be owned just as much as ‘feelings’; some 
one person must do every ‘action’ just as someone must have every 
‘feeling’. And from Crusoe’s point of view, his ‘actions’ are his and 
make him conscious of his mind at work, just as much as do the 
‘feelings’ which are also his. 

While feelings, then, are significantly different from actions, this 
does not seem to be the sort of difference which would make one 
speak of a substantially different ‘owner’ for each of them, an 
independently functioning mind and body. Hence, while a dualist 
might wish to say that, while we may talk of mental dispositions to 
feel, and physical dispositions to behave, which may be found 
together but yet belong to different ‘worlds’, there does not in fact 
seem to be any conclusive reason why the unpacking of a word like 
‘jealous’ need refer in this way to two ‘worlds’ at once. In its 
expansion, we may include, ‘he will, while acting or before acting, 
tend to have the relevant feelings’, but the stress will be on the 
unitary ‘he’, the person who both acts and feels. We may crudely 
liken such a disposition to a room in which half the furniture was 
Chippendale, half made by Dunn’s of Bromley. A person coming 
into it for the first time might say — ‘Why, there must be two people 
living here.” But there was only one person living there and the 
difference anyway was only between eighteenth century and twen- 
tieth century; both sets of pieces were furniture, just as both ‘overt’ 
actions and feelings were actualizations of a disposition; there was 
nothing to give one set ‘special status’ in any philosophically 
interesting sense. 

If the above arguments are at all cogent, it seems, on this score at 
least, that the expansion of disposition words into sets of tendency 
statements could be made adequate even in the case of human action, 
or, to make a more exact claim, such factors as ‘feelings’ may be 
included in the account without introducing dualism except in that 
harmless sense which we have loosely called ‘epistemological’. 
Thus, everything in human dispositions except the human subject, 
that which dispositions are ‘of’, Can be accounted for, just as in 
inanimate things all but the thing, the subject of the dispositions, 
can be accounted for. But in admitting a human subject, have we yet 
allowed too much to the dualist? 
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(3) Granted that in a certain sense ‘there are minds’, is this a sense 
on which the dualist can build anything in the way of a special-status 
world? 

Most dualists, when they speak of ‘mind’, wish to posit a definite 
acting entity; they require there to be some special sorts of job which 
minds and only minds can do, some special sorts of achievement 
which belong only to minds; they then grasp at things like ‘feelings’ 
to provide the furniture of ‘minds’. But feelings cannot fulfil this 
réle; if there are minds only in the sense that some states and occur- 
rences are private to the individual and/or not verifiable by the same 
means as some other states and occurrences, this does not seem to 
give any metaphysical basis for a special-status world. The argument 
about the irrelevance of feelings to the discussion can also be 
extended to such vague notions as ‘experience’, another notion 
upon which dualists sometimes lean, and which, at least when 
construed as ‘experiences’, ‘sensations’ and the like, can be seen to 
be an unfit candidate for the rdle of mental furniture. 

To get a more radical distinction, one which will give the ‘mind’ 
the special status required for it, it will be necessary to trace the 
distinction between all that can be accounted for dispositionally and 
that which cannot; that is, ‘there are minds’ must indicate the 
distinction between the active subject of dispositions and the 
actualizations of such dispositions. But this is a distinction with 
which it seems even the anti-dualist will not quarrel. For to be the 
subject of dispositions is nothing less than to be one person — which 
is like being one wine glass, though here the person is a person, an 
active thing, and not something which depends upon other things to 
move it. All feelings, all experiences, are already distinct from such a 
subject, just as all overt actions are. It is indeed type distinct from 
occurrences, motives, feelings and the rest, but it is so as an Euclidean 
point is distinct from a parish, or as the point from which one takes 
one’s bearings is distinct from the deck of a ship upon which one 
stands to do so. You cannot erect furniture on an Euclidean point. 

It has been argued in this paper that the unpacking of disposition 
words descriptive of human action, into sets of statements about 
tendencies for things to happen in analogously similar circumstances, 
could in fact be made adequate through the consideration of two 
points: 

(1) There seems no reason why reference to those factors such as 
feelings, experience, etc., of which even the dualist admits one can 
give a dispositional account, may not be included, together with 
teferences to overt occurrences, in the unpacking of a dispositional 

word applying to the whole human being. 

(2) To get the ‘extra’ factor which will differentiate human 
dispositions from dispositions in things, we do not need to introduce 
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a special mental world; though this is not in the least to say that we 
do not need, in the analysis of a disposition of mind, to mention some 
things which we can avoid mentioning, couldn’t mention, in giving 
an analysis of a statement about a tendency in an inanimate object. 
The difference is simply that one set of what have been called dis- 
positions are ‘of’ people, the other set ‘of’ things; one might mark 
the distinction by restricting the word ‘disposition’ to human dis- 
positions, and using such a word as ‘propensity’ or ‘tendency’ to 
refer to ‘dispositions’ in inanimate objects or machines — a practice 
for which there is already some warrant in ordinary usage. This is 
not so question-begging as it looks. It is surely a fact that we already 
know, in most cases, when we would want to apply such a word as 
‘person’ to a subject, and, whenever we do, we can say that sucha 
subject is the type of subject to have dispositions in the strict sense 
just suggested. When we cannot use words like ‘person’, or even 
‘animate’, then we talk only of propensities or tendencies. In the 
actual expansion of the original dispositional statement, this would 
be marked by saying in the one case ‘In such —— circumstances, he 
will tend to do so and so and/or have such and such feelings’; (the 
difference between doing actions and having feelings seems only 
grammatical; both are equally owned, as has been argued above). In 
the other case, the expansion will mention only overt occurrences 
in the usual way. 

Thus, the suggestion put forward here is that it is the whole dis- 
tinction between, for instance, ‘animate’ and ‘inanimate’ which 
makes one performance dispositional, in the full sense, and another 
not, so that that which has dispositions (i.e. is disposed), is active, and 
that in which it would be more natural to talk of ‘propensities’ or 
‘tendencies’, is not. That is to say, it is by virtue of the distinction 
between subjects to which predicates like ‘alive’ and ‘dead’, and 
other more specialized words like ‘person’, can be applied, and those 
to which only predicates like ‘inanimate’ apply, that one can des- 
cribe one performance as ‘human’ and another as ‘mechanical’; so 
that one does not need to introduce a ‘mind’, thought of as some 
occult place, to explain the difference. 

A final point. In the effort to express the distinction marked 
above by differentiating between ‘propensities’ and ‘dispositions’, it 
may sometimes have seemed as if ‘subject of a disposition’ might be 
understood as ‘substance’. This was not intended. The present 
suggestion hinges on the possibility of grouping together various 
words like ‘he’, ‘human’, ‘person’, ‘do’, ‘feel’, ‘act’, motive’, and 
‘disposition’, on the one hand; and ‘it’, ‘inanimate’, ‘thing’, ‘react’, 
‘tend’, ‘propensity’, on the other. So that when one has answered 
the question, ‘What sorts of things can have dispositions?’ by saying, 
‘People can have dispositions,’ this is only a short way of saying that 
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dispositional words belong to a family of which important members 
are words like ‘person’ and ‘act’, and which will have nothing to do 
with another family of which notable members are ‘thing’, ‘inani- 
mate’. As for lions, lizards, and so on, which may at first seem to 
have fallen between two stools, as it were, in this account, there 
seems no reason why one should not give a ‘dispositional’ account of 
their behaviour also, though the complex of factors appropriate to 
mention in the expansion would be different and characteristic in 
each case. Whether one felt it more natural to describe their dis- 
positional behaviour in terms of ‘dispositions’, or of ‘tendencies’ or 
‘propensities’, would depend upon the whole view one was inclined 
to take about animal feelings and so on. Thus, when we have given 
an answer to a question like, ‘What sorts of things can have dis- 
positions, in a full sense?’ we open the way to investigating what we 
mean by ‘people’, ‘lions’ and so on; but we must not expect the 
further question, ‘But what makes a person a person?’ to be an- 
swered by ‘It’s being a substance’, ‘It’s having a mind’; for this is to 
try to give a scientific type of answer, a simple formula, in reply to a 
question which seems to be of another type. 








M. I. ROSTOVTZEFF 


ARNALDO MOMIGLIANO 


1 
THE Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire by M. 
Rostovtzeff appeared in 1926 when I was an undergraduate. Soon | 
was given the book to read by my teachers, and I have not yet 
forgotten the impression it made on me. 

All seemed, and indeed was, extraordinary in the book. Even the 
external appearance was unusual. We were accustomed to books on 
ancient history where the archaeological evidence, if used at all, was 
never presented and explained to the reader. Here a lavish series of 
plates introduced us directly to the archaeological evidence; and the 
caption of each plate really made us understand what one could 
learn from apparently insignificant items. The notes were something 
unusual too. Learning we knew, but here was overwhelming learning 
on out of the way subjects. And, of course, the main novelty was the 
text itself. Some other contemporary historians with whom we were 
well acquainted — De Sanctis, Beloch, Ed. Meyer, Tarn— were great 
men, not less great than Rostovtzeff. Even as undergraduates we 
could see that some of our teachers (such as Beloch, and De Sanctis) 
analysed the ancient sources with a surer touch than Rostovizeff. 
But Rostovtzeff delighted and surprised us by what seemed to us his 
uncanny gift of calling things ancient to life. He guided us through 
the streets of Rome, Pompeii, Nimes and Tréves and showed how the 
ancients had lived. 

It was little we knew of the man who was giving us such a thrill. 
But what we heard was in keeping with the impression made by the 
book. We were told that Rostovtzeff was a Russian liberal who had 
taught in the University of St Petersburg until 1918 and had become 
an exile when the Bolsheviks seized power. We also knew that he was 
a man of great physical strength and exceptional memory, passionate 
and egotistic, capable of lecturing in six different languages and of 
quarrelling in as many. De Sanctis, who had been his friend for 
thirty years, told us with a smile that one night in Athens he had had 
some difficulty in saving a Greek cabman from the wrath of Rostov- 
tzeff, who had underestimated (or perhaps fully appreciated) the 
powers of Greek wine. A German archaeologist had another story 
about Rostovtzeff. On the eve of his departure from Germany 
Rostovtzeff had been invited to visit the cellars of a famous wine 
producer of the Rhine valley. The next Rostovtzeff knew was that 
he was approaching the station of Vienna: the railway ticket had 
been carefully tied to his buttonhole by his German host. 
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A few years later, in the early ’thirties, one had plenty of oppor- 
tunities of meeting Rostovizeff in Rome. Short, tough, with strange, 
forbidding, and yet sad, blue eyes, he lived up to his reputation 
without any difficulty. These were the years of the excavations of 
Dura-Europos, and he would lecture in five languages on his work 
there without needing a note. He was in his sixties, but his energy 
seemed unspent. He could still pass from an intense season of 
excavations at Dura to another not less exacting season of research 
in the wonderful library of the German Archaeological Institute in 
Rome. He was perhaps less aggressive than in his younger days. 
Nobody disputed his greatness. The University of Yale surrounded 
him with unique respect and gave him all the means for his work. 
Though he was still bitter about Russia, one felt that America had 
really become his home. Perhaps the quality most noticeable in him 
was his love for street life. The streets, the gardens, the manifold 
out of door activities of a Mediterranean city appealed to him 
immediately. One could see that his love for classical history was 
inspired by his intimate acquaintance with and his great love of 
modern Southern life — whether in the Mediterranean or in Anatolia. 
Pompeii had been his favourite city since his youth. Later he fell in 
love with Ostia and Leptis Magna. The recovery of another city, 
Dura on the Euphrates, was one of the great achievements of his life. 


2 


So much for a first impression. But Rostovtzeff poses very 
difficult questions to the students of historiography who want to 
know something more precise about him. He left Russia when he 
was forty-eight. We shall see that it would be wrong to assume that 
he had reached intellectual maturity before leaving Russia. Rostov- 
tzeff was one of the very rare men who are capable of developing until 
old age. The crisis of the exile gave new impetus to his mind. It is 
safe to assume that the exile made Rostovtzeff the great man he was. 
However, the first forty-eight years of his life count for something. 
We are all doing him a great injustice in speaking about him without 
a proper knowledge of his Russian background. But this knowledge 
I found very hard to obtain. As far as I know, Rostovtzeff did not 
write an autobiography, and none of the studies on Rostovtzeff 
known to me—not even that by the American critic, Meyer 
Reinhold which appeared in Science and Society in 1946 —con- 
tributed anything of importance to the knowledge of the first part of 
his life. The obituaries which came to my notice are disappointing 
in this respect. Strange as it may seem, not even the Russian teachers 
of Rostovtzeff are mentioned." 


1 cf, C. Bradford Welles, Gnomon, 1953, 140-4. 
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To explain this situation, two facts should be borne in mind. 
Russian is a language normally unknown to ancient historians, and 
Rostovtzeff, even before his exile, had to write much of his work in 
Italian, French and, above all, German in order to be understood by 
his colleagues. Furthermore he translated or had translated into 
English, Italian, French and German much of the work he originally 
published in Russian. Thus he became widely known among people 
who neither cared for nor thought of his Russian background. On 
the other hand, in Russia it has become impossible to speak freely 
about Rostovtzeff. In the first years after the revolution things were 
perhaps easier. Anyway in 1925 the Soviet authorities published a 
manuscript on the ethnography and history of Southern Russia 
which Rostovtzeff had left behind while escaping. The first to be 
surprised about the publication was Rostovtzeff himself, who of 
course was not asked to see the book through the press. But later, 
as far as I can judge on limited evidence, talk on Rostovtzeff was 
either discouraged or controlled. The work by B. Buzeskul on 
Universal History and its representatives in Russia in the XIX 
century and at the beginning of the X X century — which was published 
posthumously in 1931— does not consider Rostovtzeff’s activity 
after 1914 and gives little more than a summary of his earlier work.! 
The bibliography on Russian historians published by Madame 
Svedova in 1941 contains the name of Rostovtzeff in the index of 
names, but not in the text;* the section on Rostovtzeff seems to have 
been suppressed in manuscript or proofs. The much discussed history 
of Russian historiography by N. I. Rubinstein which appeared in 
Moscow in 1941, devotes a few insignificant lines to Rostovtzeff and 
does not examine his activity after 1918.* More recent books such 
as that by MaSkin on Augustus‘ and that by Ranovit on the eastern 
provinces of the Roman Empire’ both published in 1949, discuss 
Rostovtzeff briefly as a typical representative of un-Russian, bour- 
geois historiography, though one of them refers to a review by Mr 
Last in the Journal of Roman Studies to prove that Rostovtzeff did 
not even please his bourgeois colleagues. 

So the Russian background is not studied by Western scholars 
because they know little about Russian historiography, nor by 
Russian scholars, because the name of Rostovtzeff is unpleasant. 
One hopes that Rostovtzeff’s Russian pupil, Elias Bickerman, nowa 
professor at Columbia University, and a great historian himself, 

1 Vseobséaja istorija i el predstaviteli v Rossii v xix i naéale xx veka, ¢ast’ 
vtoraja, Leningrad 1931, 172-4; 184; 207-10. 

2 O. I. Svedova, Istoriki SSSR, Moscow 1941, 147. 

® Russkaja Istoriografija, 1941, 492-3. 

4N. A. Ma&gkin, Principat Avgusta, Moscow 1949, 375 (cf. 355-6). 


5 A. Ranovit, Vostocnye Provincii Rimskoj Imperii v I-III vv., Moscow-Lenin- 
grad, 1949, 33 (cf. 5-6). 
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will sometime write about his master. He is the only one who can do 
it properly, having known Rostovtzeff before 1918. 


3 

The fact that until 1914 Rostovtzeff worked in close collaboration 
with German scholars and was one of the few foreigners they res- 
pected, is both significant and deceptive. No doubt Rostovtzeff 
joined the new school of research on Hellenistic and Roman history 
that developed in Germany towards the end of the last century. 
This school emphasized the importance of regional administrative 
and agrarian history, invented the new science of papyrology and 
rewrote the history of Hellenistic and Roman Egypt. Ulrich 
Wilcken was the leader of the school, but Max Weber, later to 
become the greatest German sociologist, was behind the new interest 
in agrarian history, and two first-class students of Roman Law, 
Mitteis and Partsch, were soon won to the study of Romano- 
Egyptian Law. Old Mommsen and the younger, yet very authorita- 
tive, Hirschfeld approved and encouraged the new trend, though it 
was a reform of their method. Mommsen and Hirschfeld with their 
keen legal minds and their perfect command of literary sources and 
inscriptions, studied the organization of the Roman Empire from 
the centre. Wilcken chose to study that province of the Roman 
Empire, Egypt, that was least typical of the Roman Empire as a 
whole. He proved that the Roman province of Egypt preserved much 
of the social and administrative structure of the former Hellenistic 
kingdom. Wilcken and his friends emphasized the Hellenistic 
influences on the Roman Empire and made people aware that 
Roman Law and Roman administration looked quite different if 
seen at work in a remote province. The discovery of thousands of 
documents on papyri made it possible to apply the methods of modern 
sociological research to ancient history. Quantitative analysis was 
applied to fields where only vague conjectures had been possible. For 
many years Rostovtzeff studied Hellenistic history and the Roman 
provinces of the East on the evidence of paypri and legal texts. He 
wrote a book on tax-farming and another, more important, on the 
history of the Roman Colonate in its relations to Hellenistic land- 
tenure. The history of the Roman Colonate was published by 
Wilcken in a special supplement to his Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung 
and made Rostovtzeff’s reputation. His juvenile studies on the so- 
called Roman Tesserae were clearly modelled on the epoch-making 
study of Wilcken on Dstraca. 

Yet the activity of Rostovtzeff was not confined to these researches, 
nor were these researches as similar as those of Wilcken as might 
seem at first. While writing books on administration and land tenure, 
Rostovtzeff made himself a master of Hellenistic and Roman archae- 
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ology. He travelled widely, taking notes on monuments having a 
bearing on social life. He studied Pompeii with special care and 
produced a monograph on Hellenistic landscape painting which was 
a contribution to social studies. Though he knew how to use his eyes, 
he was never an art critic. His interest in style was always less than 
his interest in subject matter. He saw that landscape painting re- 
flected contemporary life and was important evidence for housing, 
agriculture, trade, not to speak of religion. Furthermore, he applied 
his knowledge of Hellenistic art to the study of the archaeology of 
Southern Russia. Russian prehistory was developing fast under the 
guidance of men like N. P. Kondakov, B. V. Farmakosuskij and 
V. A. Gorodcov, whose Prehistoric Archaeology is said to have made 
a deep impression when it appeared in 1908. The tombs of Southern 
Russia yielded treasures which now fill the Museum of the Hermitage 
and showed that during the Hellenistic period nomadic tribes of 
Iranian origin played an important part in the composite civilization 
of the Black Sea region. Rostovtzeff, who already knew the Hellen- 
istic side of this civilization, soon proved to be an authority on 
Scythians and Sarmatians as well. In following up his Nomads, he 
reached the borders of China and tackled problems of Chinese art 
whenever they could throw light on the Iranian elements of Southern 
Russia. In addition to his many contributions to journals, he pro- 
duced (in 1914) the standard work on wall-painting in Southern 
‘Russia. At the same time, he prepared a work on the Scythians in 
Southern Russia which, as I have already said, was first published by 
the Soviet authorities in 1925 and was then re-elaborated in the 
German translation supervised by Rostovtzeff himself in 1931. A 
third book on Iranians and Greeks in Southern Russia appeared 
first in Russian and then in an English version published at Oxford 
in 1922. 

I have no qualification to judge this work on Southern Russia. 
But it is highly appreciated by the few students of this subject, for 
instance Sir Ellis Minns. What a classical scholar can say is that it 
was something more than pioneer research on the fringes of the 
Classical World. Classical scholars too often forget that Greek and 
Roman civilizations themselves were precarious, though glorious, 
achievements at the fringes of a well developed world of nomadic or 
semi-nomadic tribes. It was the business of the Hellenistic kingdoms 
and of the Roman Empire to contain the nomads and enlarge the 
fringe of cities. But ultimately the nomads broke through, and this 
was the end of the Roman Empire. For obvious reasons Celts and 
Germans have always been kept under observation by students of the 
Classical world. But their forms of life and sources of strength can be 
fully understood only if seen against the background of the wider 
semi-nomadic world to which they belonged. The Southern Russian 
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tribes transmitted to the West impulses which came from as far as 
China. It was Rostovtzeff who brought home to classical scholars 
what the nomads had meant. Later Alféldi and Altheim developed 
the theme and enlarged the scope of research by calling in Huns and 
Turks, but in doing so they were no more than Rostovtzeff’s pupils, 
whose judgment is perhaps less sound than their teacher’s. It is not 
surprising that a Russian should have been the first to recognize the 
importance of the nomads for classical history. He himself lived 
beyond the classical fringe of Mediterranean cities. And here we 
begin to perceive what Rostovtzeff owed to his Russian origins. 

Nor is that all. We noticed Rostovtzeff’s interest in agrarian 
history, in Hellenistic planned economy and in the city life of the 
middle class. All these three elements play an important part in 
Russian historiography of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. 

Roman agrarian history had of course been made fashionable by 
Max Weber, but agrarian history in general was a speciality of 
Russian historians. In a country where agrarian problems were both 
archaic in form and contemporary in substance, the study of the 
peasantry could hardly escape attention. Perhaps because the analysis 
of Russian agrarian problems might easily get one into trouble — 
Semevskij was banned from teaching for his work on the peasant 
question in Russia — many distinguished Russian historians studied 
the agrarian history of other countries. Kareev and Luéickij studied 
the French peasantry, and P. Vinogradoff wrote his epoch-making 
book on English Villeinage before being called to the Oxford chair 
of Jurisprudence. The study of Roman colonate was introduced into 
Russia as early as 1886 by an enthusiastic admirer of Fustel de 
Coulanges, I. M. Grevs; and the subject became quite fashionable. 
Itis easy, indeed perhaps too easy, to account in this way also for the 
Russian interest in the economic organization of Hellenistic Egypt. 
Living under the Czars, the Russian professors could understand the 
complicated regulations of Ptolemies more readily than could their 
Western colleagues living in the pre-1914 world of free competition. 
Rostovtzeff’s most distinguished predecessor in this field was Michael 
Chvostov, who also did some work on land ownership in France 
before the revolution. After having written papers on the agrarian 
problems of archaic Athens and Sparta, Chvostov published in 1907 
his History of the Eastern Trade of Greco-Roman Egypt. Later he 
published a study of the textile industry in Egypt in which he went 
into its technical aspects. Chvostov, who died in 1920, was two years 
younger than Rostovtzeff but developed more quickly and influenced 
him. The Russians had an obvious interest in Hellenistic history 
owing to the close connection between Hellenistic and Byzantine 
history. Thus Rostovtzeff also found in Russia many good students 
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of the later Greek world as a whole: it will be enough to mention the 
two epigraphists, V. V. LatySev and A. V. Nikitskij, and the historian 
of Hellenistic Athens, S. A. Zebelev. Rostovtzeff later proved to have 
learnt from all of them. 

Finally, Rostovtzeff found in Russia a keen interest in ancient and 
medieval city life. In this case contrast rather than similarity pro- 
vided the motive. Russia is proverbially lacking in cities with a 
history comparable to those of Italy, Ancient Greece and Germany — 
the lands of city States par excellence — or even of France, Spain and 
Great Britain. A friend of mine was an attaché to the Italian 
Embassy in Moscow a few years ago when the Russians celebrated 
the 800th anniversary of their capital. A Russian woman asked him 
rather defiantly: ‘Have you got in Italy 800 year old cities like 
Moscow?’ My friend had to think a little before he could find an 
Italian city less than 1000 years old: finally he produced it — Ales- 
sandria della Paglia. Czarist Russia had her peasants and was very 
often inclined to idealize them, but it had very little of the active and 
prosperous bourgeoisie which built, beautified and ruled the Western 
cities. Bourgeoisie may seem a vague and misleading term to us, but 
obviously was not to the Russian liberals who deplored the absence 
in their country of the merchants of London, Ghent and Florence. 
Here again it is no chance that one of the most sensitive studies of 
‘French and Italian medieval cities was produced by N. Ottokar, then 
a professor in the University of Perm and now the professor of 
medieval history in the University of Florence. It was as a Russian 
liberal, longing for the creative bourgeois society of the Western 
World, that Rostovtzeff travelled to discover the cities of the Mediter- 


ranean fringe. 


4 


These are simple indications of the complexity of the currents of 
ideas that fertilized the mind of Rostovtzeff before the tragedy of 
exile fell upon him. For tragedy it was. And the tragedy was made 
worse perhaps by an unhappy period spent in Oxford. Rostovtzeff, 
who had no mean opinion of himself, was made even more aggressive 
by the upheaval of exile, and probably did not realize that the 
average Oxford don knew Greek and Latin much better than he did. 
He antagonized and in some cases offended his hosts, but many of 
these seem to have failed to perceive his rapid progress towards 
absolute greatness. The consequence was that Rostovtzeff was lost 
to Europe. He left England and taught in the American University 
of Wisconsin for a few years before finding a permanent and happy 
home at Yale in 1925. 

Whoever goes through the gigantic output of Rostovtzeff in the 
period 1918-26 has some idea of the crisis through which he passed. 
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It was a feverish production, lacking formal perfection, often marred 
by vulgar mistakes in detail, but exceptional both in originality, 
relevance to contemporary life and variety. The giant had been hit, 
but was hitting back. Rostovtzeff was trying both to conclude all the 
work he had been accumulating before his exile and to meet the 
challenge of exile by tackling new problems. He had still much to 
say on his old themes of Southern Russia, Hellenistic land tenure, 
landscape painting, Asiatic animal style. But he was also maturing 
the twin masterpieces of the Economic and Social Histories of the 
Roman Empire and of the Hellenistic World. A first sketch of the 
main thesis of the Hellenistic work appeared in the Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology in 1920: a first formulation of the basic theory of his 
Roman volume was published in the Musée Belge in 1923. Before 
1918 Rostovtzeff had been a man of exceptional learning in the 
archaeological and papyrological field and of conspicuous origin- 
ality in any theme he treated, but had given no precise sign of be- 
coming a great historian. He had reached the age of 48 without 
finding the great theme — the inspiration — which could unify his 
knowledge and mature his mind. Exile provided the shock that 
transformed him. The Russian liberal rapidly became a great liberal 
historian. He joined the line that from Guizot and Grote to Marc 
Bloch and the Hammonds has proved to be singularly capable of a 
comprehensive view of human nature and the only one seriously 
interested in the social consequences of intellectual liberty. A liberal 
faith was Rostovtzeff’s inspiration, and the ancient bourgeoisie was 
made the theme of the two great works which were to occupy their 
author for the next twenty years. 

As it happened, the Economic and Social History of the Roman 
Empire was finished first and appeared fifteen years before the 
Hellenistic history. The differences between the two works are con- 
spicuous, but they should not make one forget that the basic inspira- 
tion is the same. When Alexander destroyed the Persian Empire, he 
opened the gates of the East to Greek soldiers, traders, farmers, 
sailors, teachers, doctors, engineers. These people built cities in the 
Greek way and spread the Greek language and Greek customs. 
Centuries later the Romans took over the Hellenistic monarchies of 
of the East and established their rule over the tribal communities of 
Spain, Gaul and Africa. History repeated itself. A new enterprising 
minority romanized the West and revitalized the declining bour- 
geoisie of the East by an infusion of new men and ultimately of social 
security. The Hellenization of the East and the Romanization of the 
West were not planned, strictly speaking, by any government. They 
were the result of the work of people who firmly believed in their 
ways of life and attracted to it the upper class of their subjects. The 
Roman and Greek cities spreading from Gibraltar to the Euphrates 
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and beyond were the results of this activity. They told a story of 
adventure, work, prosperity which appealed to Rostovtzeff and made 
him forget the darker sides of the efforts whereby Greeks and 
Romans built their cities. Born in a country where the bourgeoisie 
was hard to find, he came to idealize the Hellenistic and Roman 
bourgeoisie. He loved Rhodes more than any other Hellenistic state 
because no other was ruled so completely and successfully by its 
bourgeoisie. He was equally appreciative of the petit bourgeois who 
boasted of his trade on his tombstone and of the wealthy financier 
who built theatres and gymnasia for his own city. Slaves and peas- 
ants attracted Rostovtzeff’s attention only in so far as they helped, or 
interfered with, the activity of the city builders. Agrarian history, to 
which Rostovtzeff had devoted so much important research when 
he was in Russia and in the first years of his exile, played only a 
secondary part in the two great Histories. This is serious enough, 
and we shall come back to it, as it is essential to the understanding 
of Rostovzteff. He is not the historian of Roman and Hellenistic 
society as a whole. He is primarily the historian of their traders, 
gentlemen farmers, and professionals. He is never so good as when 
he can show how they extended the range of their activity and spread 
prosperity and comfort where they stepped in. 

Yet it is evident that the triumph of the Hellenistic and of the 
Roman bourgeoisie was comparatively short and incomplete. In the 
second century B.C. the Hellenistic middle class was already declin- 
ing. In the third century A.D. the city life of the Empire was vitally 
affected by inflation, wars and military tyranny. Twice Rostovtzeff 
was faced by the problem of explaining the decline of city life. In 
respect of the Hellenistic bourgeoisie he never hesitated. He fastened 
the responsibility for its fall on both the Hellenistic kings and the 
Roman invaders. The kings paralysed the middle class by their 
planning and regulations and wars: the Romans completed the work 
of destruction since they destroyed cities, increased taxation, dis- 
organized traffic and terrorized individuals before being persuaded by 
Augustus that it was in their interest to give security to the Eastern 
middle class. 

In the case of the Roman Empire, Rostovtzeff was not so certain 
of himself. Under the impact of the Russian revolution he thought 
he had discovered the clue to the decline of Rome in the conflict 
between the bourgeoisie and the peasantry. According to the theory 
he first made public in the Musée Belge, 1923, the peasants remained 
outside the civilization of the Roman Empire. They hated the 
bourgeoisie and found an opportunity for revenge when they became 
more numerous in the Roman army. Helped by emperors who 
sympathized with them, they rebelled against the cities and spread 
disorder. The Red Army of the third century ruined the Roman 
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State of the Caesars, just as the Red Army of the twentieth century 
ruined the Russian State of the Czars. This is the famous theory that 
has provoked so much discussion. Norman Baynes among others 
found no difficulty in proving that in the third century A.D. the 
peasants were not less terrorized by the army than the city dwellers.’ 
These criticisms certainly affected Rostovtzeff, but in any case he 
was bound to see things differently as soon as he became less pre- 
occupied with Russian affairs. Already in the book of 1926 he leaves 
space for the alternative explanation that the Roman bourgeoisie was 
weakened by State intervention and barbarian attacks just as the 
Hellenistic bourgeoisie had been weakened by State intervention and 
Roman attacks. Later, in the German edition of his book (1929), he 
deleted all explicit mention of the Red army of peasants. Finally in 
an article in the Economic History Review, 1930, he emphasized State 
intervention only as the cause of the Roman decline and dropped his 
theory of the peasant rebellion. 

One easily sees that the Social and Economic History of the Roman 
Empire is a book not very clearly and coherently thought out. It was 
written much more quickly and with much less thorough knowledge 
of the evidence than the later book on Hellenistic history. It was also 
emotionally disturbed by his impressions of the Russian revolution. 
The image of a Red peasant army for which there was really no 
evidence took hold of Rostovtzeff against his better judgment. He 
was unable to combine it with the other explanation that State con- 
trol progressively cut the roots of free initiative and prosperity. But 
without his painful experience of the Russian revolution Rostovtzeff 
would probably not have described the bourgeoisie of the Roman 
Empire with such loving care. Though his theory of the alliance 
between peasants and army proved to be delusive, we know that 
there were peasant rebellions in the Empire and we know also that 
peasant discontent occasionally allied itself with religious movements. 
The part played by the peasantry in the history of the third to the fifth 
centuries A.D. has still to be assessed fairly. 


5 


When Rostovtzeff turned to the completion of the Economic 
History of the Hellenistic World he was peacefully established in 
America. I was perhaps not the only reader to miss in the Hellenistic 
history the generous impatience, the emotional intensity of the book 
on Rome. Something of the old fire had gone out, but the new 
history was a much more careful piece of research. Rostovtzeff had 
learned to examine the evidence more prudently and patiently. He 
had in the meantime returned to field archaeology and the excava- 


* Journ, Rom. Studies 19, 1929, 229; cf. H. M. Last, op. cit. 16, 1926, 126. 
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tions of Dura-Europos with all the work of interpretation it implied 
had been a wonderful discipline both for himself and for the Ameri- 
can pupils he trained there. 

Not much can be said here about the rediscovery of Dura, except 
in so far as it is relevant to Rostovtzeff’s interpretation of Hellenistic 
and Roman civilization. The story is better read in Rostovtzeff’s 
little book Dura and its art which appeared in 1938. Dura was a mere 
name until its site was identified by chance after the first World War 
and soon attracted the attention of the great Franz Cumont. Cumont 
excavated there on behalf of a French academy and published 
his results in 1926. This encouraged the University of Yale and 
Rostovtzeff to take over the excavations (about 1928) when it be- 
came clear that the French did not intend to go on. Dura was first 
a Macedonian colony on the border of the Euphrates, then it became 
a Parthian city and included large sections of population of Iranian 
and Semitic origin. Later it was occupied by the Romans and re- 
ceived a garrison. It was finally destroyed in the third century, and 
its ruins were slowly buried in the desert. The new Pompeii suited 
Rostovtzeff well and confirmed his ideas about the composite 
character of Hellenistic civilization. He analysed admirably the 
various elements that went to make the history of Dura. Never dog- 
matic because of his liberal education, he proved also to be much 
more discriminating, much more patient in interpreting the ruins of 
Dura, than one would have expected from his earlier work. The 
volumes of the reports on the excavations, though written to a great 
extent by his collaborators and pupils, were the results of their com- 
mon study under his direction and represented his third great life 
work — which alone would suffice to make the glory of a historian. 

In the Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World there 
is not so evident a hiatus as that between the two interpretations of 
the decline of the Empire which one can discover in the Roman book. 
But there is a more subtle conflict of points of view. Elsewhere I have 
tried to explain that the Hellenistic History is the result of the super- 
imposition of two books.! One analyses the causes of the decline of 
Hellenistic social life under the impact of State intervention and 
Roman invasion. The other is an inventory of the main achievements 
of Hellenism in the economic and social field. What unifies the two 
books to a certain extent is the emphasis on the creative work of the 
Hellenistic bourgeoisie. The bourgeoisie deserves the credit for the 
achievements of the Hellenistic civilization, and the Hellenistic kings 
and the Roman generals are responsible for its shortcomings. But 
Rostovtzeff did not succeed in fusing together the two themes of his 
book. Something separates the main section on the consequences of 
State intervention and Roman invasion from the final section on the 

1 Journ, Hellen. Stud. 63, 1943, 116. 
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achievements of Hellenistic civilization, though I should be embar- 
rassed to say what it is. 


6 


A critical evaluation of Rostovtzeff should therefore start from the 
prominent position he assigns to the bourgeoisie in his Hellenistic and 
Roman histories. In my opinion, Rostovtzeff is essentially correct in 
assuming that both the Hellenization and the Romanization of the 
territories of the Roman Empire resulted from the activities of the 
urban middle class. But four rather obvious remarks occur to my 
mind: 

(1) Rostovtzeff did not make a close enough study of the problem 
of political liberty in the ancient world. He overestimated the 
importance of economic liberalism in comparison with political 
freedom. This is evident in his study of the Roman Empire with the 
result that he hardly grasped the meaning of the political opposition 
to the Emperors and the importance of the senatorial class as a 
political élite. 

(2) Rostovtzeff oversimplified the economic structure both of the 
Hellenistic and of the Roman period and never defined the term 
bourgeoisie. He never examined the means by which the cities 
governed themselves, or, rather, the question: who governed them? 
He was not much interested in taxation and inflation, which are the 
main indications of changes in the social structure. He was lucky in 
being born early enough to escape the present ridiculous adoration 
of so-called prosopography (which, as we all know, claims to 
have irrefutably established the previously unknown phenomenon of 
family ties). But it may be regretted that he did not pay more 
attention to the general problem of the formation of the ruling 
classes. 

(3) Rostovtzeff, as we have said, gave peasants and slaves some- 
times less than their due, not because he ignored them, but because 
he focused his attention on middle class urban activities. 

(4) Rostovtzeff, although he studied ancient religion, can hardly be 
said to have been aware of the profound impact that the religious 
needs of man have had upon his development. He never examined 
the implications of the fact that Christianity ultimately made its 
appeal to people of all classes. He assumed the fatality of the clash 
between the educated city-dweller and the less educated peasant, but 
Christianity did embrace both peasants and citizens and made them 
work together. 

Perhaps other objections can be made to Rostovtzeff. One, 
obvious enough, is that he was more intuitive than logical (as Rus- 
sians often are) and therefore seldom thought his theories out clearly. 
But he must be measured by his achievements, not by his short- 
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comings. He was a liberal man who loved life in his creative moments 
and had the gift of calling things back to life. His learning was 
enormous, but he cannot be confused with those people who know 
all about a thing without knowing the thing. He fought for the ideas 
in which he believed and was never quite at peace with the surround- 
ing world, though America gave him his best years. At last, the 
second World War and old age coming together were too much for 
him: he sank into melancholia and was never himself again. Those 
who have known him have known greatness. They will always 
cherish the memory of a courageous and honest historian to whom 
civilization meant creative liberty. 
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JOHNSON’S SATIRES 
AND ‘THE PROPER WIT OF POETRY” 


MACDONALD EMSLIE 


E.ioT distinguishes as follows: ‘Dryden is, in the modern sense, 
humorous and witty; Pope is in the modern sense witty though not 
humorous; Johnson, neither humorous nor witty in this sense, has 
yet ‘‘the proper wit of poetry’’ as the seventeenth century and the 
Augustan age had it also,’* and he goes on to illustrate. Johnson’s 
poetry is individual, with the ‘authority’ and ‘weight’ that are 
generally regarded as the characteristic virtues of its tone; but cer- 
tain of its aspects may be related to the poetic method of Pope in a 
way which makes clearer the nature of Johnson’s ‘proper wit’ and 
the way in which it works towards the production of that tone. 
Discussing Pope, Maynard Mack says that ‘a poetry of statement 
will be signalized not by the absence of metaphorical effects but by 
their use in such a way that they do not disturb a logical surface of 
statement ... The closed couplet ... tends to subdue images by 
putting them into competition with other forms of complication. ’* 
These other forms include antithesis and the building up of complex 
parallels, and he claims that the wit we find in the imagery of the 
metaphysicals should be sought in the antitheses, parallels and other 
devices that Pope uses. Johnson’s poetry merits the description 
Mack gives of Pope’s, and what follows is a consideration of some 
devices which manifest Johnson’s wit, and which (as in the case of 


Pope) are essentially poetic, although they could not all be classified 
as Imagery. 


We find this, on ‘the gen’ral Massacre of Gold’: 


Wide-wasting Pest! that rages unconfin’d, 
And crouds with Crimes the Records of Mankind; 
For Gold his Sword the Hireling Ruffian draws, 
For Gold the hireling Judge distorts the Laws. 
(VHW 23-6)* 
‘ This article incorporates, with permission, material which first appeared in 
The Explicator, 12 (1953), no. 2, § 8. 
* Introduction to the Haslewood Books edition, 1930: reprinted English Critical 
Essays: Twentieth Century,ed. P. M. Jones, Oxford (World’s Classics), 1933, p. 308. 
****Wit and Poetry and Pope’’: Some observations on his imagery.’ in 


~~ and his Contemporaries, ed. J. L. Clifford and L. A. Landa, Oxford, 1949, 
pp. 21, 25, 


‘Quotations are from The Poems of Samuel Johnson, ed. D. N. Smith and 
EL. McAdam, Oxford, 1941, with, however, the capitalization of the first 
ditions retained. 
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The first couplet is generalization: the second moves a stage nearer 
the particular by setting up type figures, but it makes its point by a 
verbal pattern which suggests the parallels Ruffian/Judge, draws/ 
distorts, Sword/Laws. The last pair shows that the figure of Justice 
with her drawn sword is behind what these four lines ‘state’. The 
judge is equated with the ruffian, for both are hirelings, but distorts 
points to the absence in the judge of Justice’s other functions, re- 
presented by her blindfold and her balance; then, in addition to the 
judge, Justice herself is in some degree made parallel with the ruffian, 
for both have only their drawn swords. As you would not expect the 
ruffian to judge fairly, this makes the shock of the unjust Justice idea 
all the stronger, for it suggests that Justice is now so degenerate that 
her chief characteristic is no longer expected of her. The presence of 
the ruffian on equal terms with the judge is thus given extra signifi- 
cance. While there is nothing in the lines to equal the impact of the 
direct metaphor Massacre, wit is at work in the statement, adding 
force to what is said by a quasi-metaphorical process of parallels 
which suggest the comprehensiveness of the moral decay. The whole 
passage is based on a familiar personification, which is seen to be 
behind Crimes and Records too. Wide-wasting and unconfin’d may 
be, for general purposes, statements, but their meaning is developed 
by the serious wit at work in the Judge/ Ruffian parallel: for instance, 
_as statement, unconfin’d refers to the corrupting influence of gold, 
but it could also describe what the ruffian is because he and the judge 
have so much in common. There is a witty interaction between the 
general statement and the illustrative particularization, which is a 
source of poetic energy persuading us that what is being stated in 
general terms is in fact understood and felt by the poet. 

It is worth mentioning parenthetically that Johnson uses Justice’s 
symbolic instruments in London when describing the virtues of 
‘ALFRED’s golden Reign’. 

Fair Justice then, without Constraint ador’d, 
Sustain’d the Ballance, but resign’d the Sword. 
(L. 250-1: edd. 1-5) 


The lines should persuade us that in finding a submerged image of 
Justice without her balance in the passage from The Vanity of Human 
Wishes we are not reading things into the poem that could not have 
occurred to Johnson. What Mack says of Pope’s metaphorical 
effects — that for the most part they use ‘comparisons that are at 
bottom traditional and familiar’*— can also be applied to Johnson. 

Here is another example of a submerged reference which serves as 
a source of poetic force: 


1 cf. Taxation no Tyranny §10, ‘dropping both the sword and balance from our 
hands.’ v. Poems, p. 22. 
* loc. cit. p. 23. 
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In full-blown Dignity, see Wolsey stand, 
Law in his Voice, and Fortune in his Hand: 
To him the Church, the Realm, their Pow’rs consign, 
Thro’ him the Rays of regal Bounty shine. 
(VHW 99-102) 


There is an obvious point in regal: his glory has come from a situation 
in which the Church and the Realm are related in identical ways to 
Wolsey himself. But we are encouraged to develop further this 
picture of a radiant figure, controlling both church and state: Law, 
Voice, and in his Hand suggest a comparison with Moses descending 
from Sinai— a comparison which emphasizes Wolsey’s deficiencies 
as a man of God. We note that Wolsey does not carry the Law: 
instead he has Fortune in his Hand, which suggests that Fortune to 
him is more important than the Law, and which encourages the 
reading of Fortune as ‘wealth’ rather than ‘fate’ — unless we take the 
word to mean that a mere sign from Wolsey is enough to settle a 
man’s fate once for all. The first half of the line is also made more 
significant by this submerged comparison with Moses, for whereas 
Moses carried the tables of the law in his hand, Wolsey has the Law 
in his Voice, as only God had on Sinai. Wolsey, this suggests, aspires 
to the position of God: he is his own god—and this idea is encouraged 
by the way the paragraph continues, with the use of an expression 
about Wolsey which is also that used for the fiat of classical Jove: 


Turn’d by his Nod the Stream of Honour flows, 
His Smile alone Security bestows. 
(VHW 103-4) 


The submerged comparison is not here used to add weight to a 
generalization butto heighten the critical force of the Wolsey portrait. 
However, the significance and appropriateness of its details, to- 
gether with the continuation in the rest of the verse-paragraph of 
ideas that those details imply, should persuade us that the verse is 
deliberately being put to work in this way. 

And we know that submerged comparisons of this kind were to be 
recognized by Johnson’s readers. In 


Through all his veins the fever of renown 
Spreads from the strong contagion of the gown; 
O’er Bodley’s dome his future labours spread, 
And Bacon’s mansion trembles o’er his head. 
(VHW 137-40: 1755 version) 


Boswell pointed out to Johnson that spread occurred too soon after 
Spreads, and was told to change the latter to Burns. He says ‘I 
thought this alteration not only cured the fault, but was more poetical, 
as it might carry an allusion to the shirt by which Hercules was 
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inflamed.’ To find Moses and the figure of Justice behind the 
language of the other passages is therefore to encourage a contem- 
porary reading of them, for such discoveries are no more than the 
explication of submerged allusions of the kind Boswell called poetical. 
The next passage is offered to support the contention that, with 
equal deliberateness, there is a serious quibbling wit present in the 
satires, the energy of which adds pungency to Johnson’s indignation: 


Scarce can our Fields, such Crowds at Tyburn die, 

With Hemp the Gallows and the Fleet supply. 

Propose your Schemes, ye Senatorian Band, 

Whose Ways and Means support the sinking Land; 

Lest Ropes be wanting in the tempting Spring, 

To rig another Convoy for the K(in)g. 

(L 242-7) 

In addition to the wit of the basic idea, certain words interact to 
control the tone of the last couplet. The underhandedness? sug- 
gested by Schemes is carried on in tempting. Tempting gives the 
impression that Spring is prompting a noble adventure of lusty youth, 
but it also implies that some temptation is being yielded to — making 
the whole undertaking sound like a shady gamble, or some device to 
get the King out of the way, for all that it might be passed off asa 
daring enterprise. Talk of temptation occurring in the spring 
Suggests that there is some sexual idea behind the last couplet, and 
Hawkins’s note, “The nation was discontented at the visits made by 
the King to Hanover,’ encourages the idea of a reference by Johnson 
in this last couplet to a royal mistress. To Hawkins we should add 
Walpole’s remark to Montagu, dated October 20th, 1748: ‘They say 
the old monarch at Hanover has got a new mistress — I fear he ought 
to have got something else new first.’* 

1 Life, iii. 357: v. Poems, p. 36. 

2 The modern reader has to guard against making rig a quibble — considering 
it as infected by Schemes so as to suggest that some political wangling would be 
necessary to get the venture under way. But rig meaning ‘to manipulate in some 
underhand or fraudulent manner’ is no more than a hundred years old. Johnson’s 
Dictionary (1755) only gives ‘To RIG v. a. 1. To dress; to accoutre... 2. To fit 
with tackling.’ While not relying on the Dictionary’s meanings in this discussion, 
I have added them occasionally in footnotes to confirm that the meanings 
suggested for certain words would all be possible to Johnson and contemporary 
readers; e.g. for what follows on tempting it should be noted that Johnson’s 
first meaning for ‘TO TEMPT v. a.’ is ‘1. To solicit to ill; to intice by presenting 
some pleasure or advantage to the mind.’ Only the third meaning notes that ‘It 
is sometimes used without any notion of evil; to solicit, to draw.’ 

’ For Hawkins v. Poems, p. 22. For Walpole’s letter v. Correspondence, ed. 
Lewis, Yale 1941, 9, 79. A letter from West to Walpole, October 31st, 1736, 
reveals ‘parallels between George II’s trips to Hanover and Antony’s to Egypt, 
and between the implied neglect of Caroline and of Octavia.’ (Lewis ed. 13-14, 
nat There would be a ready audience for what Johnson’s tempting Spring 

ints at. 
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The members of parliament are a Band, which, in its context, sug- 
gests that they are in league to rob rather than in session to govern. 
The sinking Land as a statement uses sinking metaphorically, but if 
the word is taken literally the impression is that of an overpowering 
weight, thus emphasizing the flimsiness and futility of the Schemes, 
and there is also some implication that the King is deserting the 
floundering nation, just in time, by ship. The climax of the passage is, 
however, the last couplet of the quotation, and here submerged 
meanings are at work implying motives to what is stated and adding 
something to the tone of controlled scorn. 

Johnson’s abstract nouns have been called ‘the manifestation and 
embodiment of concentrated meaning and weighty seriousness. ”! 
This is partly the result of the overall tone, we know, but our 
reluctance to accuse Johnson’s abstractions of being mere words may 
also be the result of the proper wit in the use he makes of them. 


He that travels in the Highlands may easily saturate his soul 
with intelligence, if he will acquiesce in the first account. The 
Highlander gives to every question an answer so prompt and 
peremptory, that skepticism itself is dared into silence, and the 
mind sinks before the bold reporter in unresisting credulity; but, 
if a second question be ventured, it breaks the enchantment; for 
it is immediately discovered, that what was told so confidently 
was told at hazard, and that such fearlessness of assertion was 
either the sport of negligence, or the refuge of ignorance. 

(A Journey to the Western Islands, 1775) 


Here in the prose, abstractions of various kinds are used deliberately 
and significantly, and the life of several of them comes from their 
syntactical setting. By the use of dared, skepticism is made a dram- 
atic character to be dumbfounded in the situation presented; the word 
stands for a superlative degree of the abstract quality, but by its 
relationship to dared it is given to the reader as something alive and 
known to Johnson: in an active sense it is a personification. The 
verb saturate similarly makes intelligence felt as real (and there the 
effect is assisted by our being told that there is enough information 
to saturate the traveller to his soul): sinks works on credulity, sport on 
negligence, refuge on ignorance in this way too, though with a realiz- 
ing force of varying degree, for refuge is tending too far towards the 
abstract itself. Generally speaking, however, the metaphoric 
function of the verbs tends to make the abstractions felt as some- 
thing more than just words. 

To consider now the settings that abstractions find within the 
poems: 


1 Jan Jack, Augustan Satire, Oxford, 1952, p. 140. 
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Then say how Hope and Fear, Desire and Hate, 
O’erspread with Snares the clouded Maze of Fate. 
(VHW 5-6) 


They are connected here by O’erspread, Snares and clouded Maze. 
The impression, as before, is that the poet knows what these abstrac- 
tions amount to in terms of actual life; the use of metaphors, one of 
which is a verb, to enforce the abstractions in this couplet produces 
an effect which is the opposite of Gray’s procession: 


These shall the fury Passions tear, 
The vulturs of the mind, 
Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 
And Shame that sculks behind; 
Or pineing Love shall waste their youth, 
Or Jealousy with ranking tooth, 
That inly gnaws the secret heart, 
And Envy wan, and fading Care, 
Grim-visag’d comfortless Despair, 
And Sorrow’s piercing dart. 
(Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College, 61-70) 


where the metaphoric characteristics and actions with which the 
abstractions are endowed are nothing more than extensions of the 
abstract ideas themselves; the two lines each for Passions and 
Jealousy add nothing to the significance of the capitalized words, 
and the reader can only feel the kind of satisfaction that comes when 
the entirely expected is completely fulfilled: ‘ah yes’. This is the 
verse of leucocholia: Johnson’s is the poetry of a sincere religious 
pessimism. 

This difference relates to Johnson’s hating ‘to hear people whine 
about metaphysical distresses when there is so much want and 
hunger in the world’. Behind his abstractions is the weight of actual 
cases, accumulated evidence (his own home became a home for the 
aged and infirm). Surprisingly few lines in his satires can be 
demolished by paraphrase after the fashion of ‘Let observation with 
extensive observation observe mankind extensively’. 

Sometimes an ironical surface statement is reinforced imme- 
diately by a statement of another kind in which the energy of wit 
is at work to back by a forceful assurance what appears super- 
ficially as near-prose. This, for instance: 


1 Poems, p. 30, traces this back to Rev. W. Shaw’s Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of the late Dr. Samuel Johnson, 1785. The formulation quoted is 
Coleridge’s; he used the trick (several times: to the references given in Poems 
can be added his letter to Hugh J. Rose, September 25th, 1816) as did Words- 
worth, De Quincey, Richard Sharp and Tennyson. 
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Our supple tribes repress their patriot throats, 

And ask no questions but the price of votes; 

With weekly libels and septennial ale, 

. Their wish is full to riot and to rail. 

(VHW 95-8) 

The antitheses are the source of energy here, and their wit fulfils the 
function of what in earlier poetry was imagery-wit. Weekly and 
septennial suggest that the whole affair is regular, unthinkingly 
automatic, and hence accepted without question— almost with 
approval, being traditional. But the discrepancy between the words 
suggests that the really expensive forms of persuasion are not used 
very frequently, so that political corruption is itself endowed with 
the extra vice of avarice. In the gross indulgences of Hogarth’s 
election prints at least we can say that liberality is not at fault: but 
this kind of mitigation, represented in the verse by ale,’ is set against 
the entirely negative /ibels, and the latter are the more frequent. 
This effect is coupled to the rapid limitations imposed on the 
meaning of throats. When it appears, it could represent ‘shouting 
approval’, ‘voting voices’, ‘heckling the unpatriotic’, or ‘drinking’; 
however, supple tribes? at once makes the second the most likely, 
with the fickleness and bribery suggested by supple debasing patriot. 
But the fourth meaning is taken over and developed by septennial 
ale, thus making full imply that the satisfaction the voters really 
sought was merely that of the belly. This is, in any case, what 
Johnson is stating in the surface irony of the second line; but the 
point to be made is that a subdued poetic interaction of the words 
beneath the statement level is working for the same result as that 
statement, and reinforcing its meaning. We could justify the term 
‘poetic’ by saying that once we have realized the function of full 
and ale, we connect them with throats and supple, the latter giving 
the suggestion of a bobbing Adam’s apple as the voter swills the 
bribe down. The whole adds to the controlled bitterness of the last 
line, where the thirst for corruption, represented so vividly in this 
suppressed metaphor, is both stated and denounced. 

In this last example, a general statement was being presented by 
means of a poetic energy which particularized it. The wit in John- 
son’s satires can also work the other way round, and generalize the 
particular, as when we are told of flatterers who 


Can Balbo’s Eloquence applaud, and swear 
He gropes his breeches with a Monarch’s air. 
(L 150-1) 
‘In addition to the basic meaning, the Dictionary gives for ‘ALE n. 5... . 


2, A merry meeting used in country places.’ 


_ * tribe has a bad sense in London 198. The Dictionary gives ‘2. It is often used 
in contempt.’ 


Cc 
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Johnson’s editors say that Balbo is a stutterer and that gropes is 
used in the obsolete sense ‘to touch with the hand, take hold of, 
grasp’.1 Perhaps a stammerer’s nervous gesture is meant — but the 
disgust in the line encourages the more obvious interpretation. In 
the whole couplet a double meaning is at work. The gesture is made 
symbolic of a debased society, for the lines say both “because of the 
flatterers, this is the sort of thing that finds approval’, and ‘the king 
himself (to whom these flatterers presumably have access) is also 
noted for the habit’: these combine to mean that the wasting of 
applause in fashionable circles on a single impolite and grotesque 
gesture is symptomatic of a corruption that has now infected even 
the head of the state: the situation ‘stated’ in the lines is thus, by the 
wit, made into a generalized statement of corruption. Again, we 
find Johnson’s wit helping to generalize the particular in the climax 
of the paragraph dealing with the Suppliant who begs for long life, 
but only with the effect of postponing his last requests so that 


The watchful guests still hint the last offence, 

The daughter’s petulance, the son’s expense, 

Improve his heady rage with treach’rous skill, 

And mould his Passions till they make his Will. 
(VHW 279-82) 


This time the device is the pun. Passions encourages the suggestion 
of the Elizabethan meaning of Will,? so that the resulting quibble 
makes the last line ‘till the guests can dictate how he is to dispose of 
his wealth’ and also ‘till they control and play upon his emotions’, 
reading make as a stage further on from the process given in mould 
(the verse puts them in parallel). Both meanings are serious and 
their presence together connects a particular instance of corruption 
(a dramatic situation economically presented) with general ideas on 
what it involves. We are given Passion and Will in a single line, 
which points to the abdication of that Reason which should rule the 
state of man. That the guests do virtually dictate the disposal of his 
wealth is, in addition to its force as a statement, to be taken as a 
symptom of the Suppliant’s general condition: the feeling behind the 


1 Poems, p. 17. The Dictionary only gives ‘TO GRoPE v. n. To feel where one 
cannot see’ and ‘y. a. To search by feeling in the dark.’ 

* ‘WiLL ns. 1. Choice; arbitrary determination. 2. Discretion; choice. 
3. Command; direction. 4. Disposition; inclination; desire’ (with Shakespeare 
for illustration). ‘5. Power; Government. 7. Testament; disposition of a dying 
man’s effects.’ 

$ ‘To MAKE v.a. 1. To create. 3. To compose: as materials or ingredients. 
4. To form by art what is not natural. 6. To produce as a cause. 9. To bring 
into any state or condition. 10. To form; to settle. 20. To force; to gain by force. 
25, To incline; to dispose. 30. To mould; to form,’ 
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climax of the paragraph is ‘He prayed for long life, but the life he 
lived was of this quality’. Watchful, Improve’ and skill emphasize 
the schemers’ easy success, and mould makes the old man clay in 
their hands, so that they actually make his feelings go the way they 
wish. When his reason has abdicated, that is, a man is helpless. 
There is little doubt of metaphorical effects at work below the 
surface here, generalizing what is ‘stated’ in the anecdote — that 
an important matter, the disposal of family property, is being 
determined by an old man’s whim. 

Johnson rarely uses Pope’s kind of pun; that may be, as Ian Jack 
says, because the genre in which he is writing does not permit exten- 
sive employment of this device. However, Improve in the previous 
passage is a sardonic pun which is closely related to the dramatic 
situation presented (the schemers would call the rewritten will an 
improvement, with their own twist on the meaning of the word), and 
there may be other instances of the pun in the couplet which recalls 
former times 


When ne’er was known the form of mock debate, 
Or seen a new-made Mayor’s unwieldly state. 
(VHW 57-8) 


The personal fatness of the Mayor is a symbol of the extravagance 


in the celebrations when he assumes office. Unwieldly implies that 
the man is not capable of managing the responsibilities of his place, 
besides encouraging the state pun;* and as one pun encourages 
another, to call the Mayor new-made invites such critical overtones as 
‘He is made: he is somebody’s puppet-mayor’ and ‘He is a made 
man, now that he has reached this position’.* 

Knowing ‘the form‘ of mock debate’ is but one instance of a kind 
of degeneration Johnson repeatedly denounces: the continuation in 
a perverted form of what was once a noble institution, an instrument 
for good. Justice still has her sword, for instance, but the power of 
gold has replaced her balance. The lines on Laud make the point in 
another way; this time a warning is misinterpreted: 


* ‘Improve, increase, augment, a use not recorded in the Dictionary.’ (Poems, 
p. 44). But the first Dictionary definition cannot be avoided. ‘1. To advance 
any thing nearer to perfection; to raise from good to better.’ 

* “STATE n.s. 1. Condition; circumstances of nature or fortune. 4. Estate; 
signiory; possession. 8. Rank; condition; quality. 9. Solemn pomp; appearance 
of greatness. ’ 

*To the meanings of ‘TO MAKE’ v.a.’ given in n. 3, p. 354 can be added ‘8. To 
Cause to have any quality. 12. To secure from distress; to establish in riches or 
happiness. 18. To reach; to tend to; to arrive at. 23. To put; to place.” Mean- 
ing 30 (‘to mould; to form’) is particularly relevant. 

“‘ForM ns. ... 6. External appearance without the essential qualities; empty 
show. 8. Stated method; established practice.’ 
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Mark’d out by dangerous Parts he meets the Shock, 

And fatal Learning leads him to the Block: 

Around his Tomb let Art and Genius weep, 

But hear his Death, ye Blockheads, hear and sleep. 
(VHW 171-4) 


The tone of the last line owes something to our associating Block- 
heads with Block;* this suggests the meaning ‘Many of you who lack 
his parts have heads more truly fitted for the block’, which under- 
lines the statement of the first couplet, with its direct expression of 
the ironic situation in dangerous and fatal. Hear and sleep reverses 
this effect of Blockheads by its implication ‘You will remain alive, 
but will misunderstand the significance of his death: you will take it 
as demonstrating that learning really is a snare, and thus use Laud’s 
fate to justify your own ignorance’. The blockheads, alive yet deep 
in a sleep of ignorance, are felt to be already dead in a way the 
executed Laud can never be. But an act that should have roused them 
from their lethargy— it was sufficient to make Art and Genius 
themselves weep — they only misconstrue so as to suit their own 
dunderheaded inclinations. 

Johnson usually places his strongest and most serious lines at the 
end of a verse paragraph, as in this last instance, and in such places 
his serious wit is most frequently in evidence. But reference to the 


paragraphic structure of his verse prompts another line of investiga- 
tion: if his is a poetry of statement, then we should certainly look for 
devices of narrative structure in it. We find his wit expressing itself 
in the way adjacent paragraphs are made parallel. Lines 182-93 of 
London, for example, deal with a fire to which the victim, one whose . 
possessions are few, reacts normally. The next paragraph, lines 
194-209, deals with the destruction that comes 


‘Should Heav’ns just Bolts Orgilio’s Wealth confound’. 


This second paragraph contains some devices which Johnson shares 
with Pope (‘The price of Boroughs and of Souls restore’) but the two 
paragraphs are themselves made parallel to produce an effect beyond 
that of statement (just as the single line itself produces an effect of that 
nature by equating Boroughs and Souls*). Each paragraph operates on 
the statement level, yet what is said in the one increases the critical 
note of the other. The climax of the second, for instance, 


1 In addition to the usual meanings, the Dictionary gives ‘BLOCK n.s. ...9. A 
blockhead; a fellow remarkable for stupidity.’ 

2 ‘Plot is the largest but least obtrusive manifestation of wit (in the 
seventeenth-century sense).’ E. M. W. Tillyard, Poetry Direct and Oblique, rev. 
ed. 1948, p. 76. 

® ‘Spreads wide the Hope of Plunder and of Praise’ (VHW 248) is another 
example of this Popean device. 
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Orgilio sees the golden Pile aspire, 
And hopes from angry Heav’n another fire 
(L 208-9) 

has the irony of angry heightened by the contrast it makes with the 
normal reaction to loss presented in the first paragraph. There the 
fire was naturally dreaded by an uncorrupted man who merely 
dreamt of luxury and whose genuine disaster met — for that is the 
simple irony of his case — only with neglect and insult. In the second 
paragraph the bolts from heaven are just, and angry Heav’n in the last 
line suggests that Orgilio does not doubt the fact; but because of the 
social situation, even heaven’s vengeance can be perverted: as a 
result of the fire, Orgilio becomes richer than before. This is there- 
fore a further appearance of the theme of noble things seduced from 
their right use, and of the situation of the misinterpreted warning. 
But to appreciate the parallel between the two paragraphs is to 
realize the better what angry represents at the end of the second: 
earthly corruption has not learned by divine admonition, but has 
simply found the latter an excuse for more corrupt practices; hence 
having been told that these are Heaven’s just Bolts in the paragraph’s 
first line, we are entitled to feel that angry in its last is no mere 
repetition. What was intended as a warning has been misread and 
misused: there is thus something of impotent anger in angry Heav’n, 
for earthly corruption is so all-pervading that it can apparently 
divert the force of God’s warning and use it for bad ends. The first 
paragraph ended with long-suffering man being rewarded by the 
neglect and insult of the affluent: the second ends with long-suffering 
Heaven receiving similar treatment— though with a polite con- 
descension to soften the blow — from the same quarter. As before, 
in working out what the parallelism signifies, we are discovering little 
that has not been given as statement in the passage; but we do find that 
Johnson’s seriously-witty effects add a poetic energy to what is stated. 

We find another instance of paragraphic structure at work when 
one passage in which 


Some fiery Fop, with new Commission vain, 
Who sleeps on Brambles till he kills his Man; 
Some frolick Drunkard, reeling from a Feast, 
Provokes a Broil, and stabs you for a Jest. 
is set against the next, where e200) 
Cruel with Guilt, and daring with Despair, 
The midnight Murd’rer bursts the faithless Bar. 
(L 238-9) 
The first murder is thoughtless Mohawkishness; the second is a 
serious act, done in desperation. Each paragraph works on the other 
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to raise the total effect of both. The violence and desperation of the 
second show up the fashionable triviality of the first: they add, for 
instance, to the indignation that is behind frolick, Provokes and for 
a Jest. 

In conclusion we should consider how some of the quasi- 
metaphorical devices of this poetry are to be related to the moral 
position it presents. London repeatedly gives an account of the moral 
situation in double-negative terms, as in this kind of irony: 


Since Worth, he cries, in these degen’rate Days, 
Wants ev’n the cheap Reward of empty Praise. 
(L 35-6) 


—a true reward is not so much as expected. Hence when Johnson 
says, ‘Behold rebellious Virtue quite o’erthrown’ (LZ 63) he is 
presenting the same situation more forcibly by means of the signi- 
ficant juxtaposition of rebellious and Virtue. Values have been cor- 
rupt for so long that if Virtue is to assert itself at all it is bound to 
appear as a rebel; and even so, it is suppressed. (Here, as in the 
Orgilio passage, the real depth of the pessimism in the satires is felt; 
and as we have seen above, in London the very door bars are 
faithless.) Johnson’s mouthpiece Thales presents himself in simpler 
terms, as one who strives ‘in vain to laugh at H[ervey]’s Jest’ (L 74); 
that is, he finds it impossible to distort his natural feelings in the way 
most hypocritical sycophants find easy. Hence, while the corruption 
of London is expressed in double negatives, Johnson’s own position 
is given as something one degree simpler: he is aware simply of the 
strong antipathy of good to bad. 

Our sense of Johnson’s firmly established moral position should be 
all the stronger when we consider how all-pervading is the amorality 
his satires present; the Orgilio passage, for example, demonstrates 
a corruption so great that it can frustrate Heaven’s angry admonition. 
Johnson’s standards of judgment, the foundation and equivalent of 
that assurance of movement and tone in the poetry, are evident in 
what he ‘states’, but they also have the assistance of his proper wit: 


Studious to please, and ready to submit, 
The supple Gaul was born a Parasite: 
Still to his Int’rest true, where’er he goes, 
Wit, Brav’ry, Worth, his lavish Tongue bestows; 
In ev’ry Face a Thousand Graces shine, 
From ev’ry Tongue flows Harmony divine. 
These Arts in vain our rugged Natives try, 
Strain out with fault’ring Diffidence a lye, 
And gain a Kick for awkward Flattery. 
(L 123-31) 
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The only fault in the metropolis is to be inefficient in villainy, so 
that the whole paragraph here deals with one more instance of 
perverted values. Johnson’s own values are simpler: goodness 
he sees in our rugged Natives who find it difficult to flatter. But to do 
so is an art, ‘a cultivated skill’ to the Gaul, ‘a deceit’ to the Native; 
it flows from the one, whereas even a single component lie comes 
from the other with Strain. This simple moral pattern of Johnson’s— 
nature versus art, blunt honesty versus studious deception — is 
maintained until the last two words of the paragraph, so that the 
intrusive, qualifying awkward is given more force, for with it we move 
from the poet’s set of values to the double-negative values of London. 
‘Native worth’ runs through London as the poet’s standard of 
judgment, and all forms of art are there dealt with in terms of 
artifice. In The Vanity of Human Wishes the lack of values in society, 
the result of this art, is dealt with at greater depth. For instance, the 
ladies 


Who frown with Vanity, who smile with Art, 
And ask the latest Fashion of the Heart 
(VHW 327-8) 
demonstrate how a life of superficialities has destroyed the capacity 
for true feeling and self-honesty. And on occasion in the same poem 
a morally positive element is introduced for the wit to work upon: 


Few know the toiling statesman’s fear or care, 
Th’ insidious rival and the gaping heir. 
(VHW 47-8) 

Here for once the statesman is upright and hardworking. But there 
issomething beneath the apparent statement that his fear is felt for the 
rival and care for the heir: the fear may indeed be for the heir, whois, at 
once, gaping for the inheritance to fall into his mouth (as a small bird 
would for a worm) and gaping as a sign of idiocy, thus showing the 
statesman the fate of all his toil has amassed. The meanings of gaping? 
thus add to the irony of care* and the waste the word represents. 


‘The natives are described as having ‘surly Grace’, ‘surly Virtue’ i.e. Virtue 
must appear somewhat ill-mannered in this society because it speaks the truth. 
For instances of the use of art, v ‘Explore your secrets with invidious Art’ (ZL 154), 
and in Z 135 acting is ‘a borrow’d part’. Elsewhere we are prompted to equate 
sophistication with degeneration (L 105 ‘Sense, Freedom, Piety, refin’d away’) 
and the ‘warbling Eunuchs’ (L 59) symbolize one extreme of the unnaturalness, 
the artifice, that art demands. 

* ‘To GAPE v.n. 1. To open the mouth wide; to yawn. 2. To open the mouth 
for food, as a young bird. 3. To desire earnestly; to crave. 10. To stare with hope 
or expectation. 11. To stare with wonder. 12. To stare irreverently.’ 

* Care may be a pun, because of its being coupled with fear. ‘CARE n.s. 
|. Solicitude; anxiety; perturbation of mind; concern. 2. Caution. 3. Regard; 
charge; heed in order to protection and preservation. 5. The object of care, of 
caution, or of love.’ 
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Such then are some of the poetical resources of Johnson’s satiric 
medium. There are, of course, others — for instance, the one he 
himself noted: ‘Part of the beauty of the performance (if any beauty 
be allowed it) consisting in adapting Juvenal’s sentiments to modern 
facts and persons’. This would provide the Augustan reader in 
particular with a framework-metaphor enclosing the whole of each 
poem and exerting the force of a serious wit at many local points. 
It would add something, for instance, to the irony of Senatorian in 
the passage on the shortage of rope. But this discussion has been 
limited to quasi-metaphorical details of Johnson’s language. Such 
details are made more telling by the strict control that is maintained 
in Augustan poetry over ‘imagery’ in the word’s usual sense. In 
Johnson, as in Pope, we can find what might have been an image 
rich in poetic implications deliberately subdued. In ‘Still drops some 
Joy from with’ring Life away’,? for instance, the surface meaning is 
poetically reinforced by the way Joy is felt as a reviving raindrop 
rolling from an autumnal leaf, but the image is muted, for all the 
opportunities of complex elaboration it offered. With’ring in this 
line, however, should encourage us not to pass off such terms as 
stock epithets. And similarly ‘Athirst for Wealth, and burning to be 
great’? may appear to be only two more-than-half-dead metaphors, 
and the whole line read merely as statement; yet it has an intensity 
‘of its own, and this seems to be because of the existence of a third 
moribund metaphor, ‘a burning thirst’, which makes burning in this 
particular line an intensification of the effect of Athirst. 


1 Poems, p. 1. 2 VAW 306. 3 VHW 74. 
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THE NOVELS OF RICHARD JEFFERIES 
J. W. BLENCH 


1 
THE early reviewers’ notion that Jefferies’s true métier was the word 
painting of natural beauty and little else, was given authoritative 
approval by Saintsbury,' and is endorsed by Mr Ascoli in his Intro- 
duction to The World’s Classics edition (1948) of The Gamekeeper at 
Home, and The Amateur Poacher. 


It is not as a visionary or a novelist or a social thinker that 
Jefferies is likely to endure: for in each of these guises he fell a 
victim to his own spiritual confusion . . . It was not the world 
of ideas that was his parish, but the world of nature— the simple 
lovely things of the earth. Here he is supreme. . . 


However, I believe this to be a mistaken view, and hope to show, 
by short analyses, that his considerably varied themes and character- 
istic attitudes find their richest and most vital expression in his three 
best, but unjustly very neglected,? novels — Greene Ferne Farm, The 
Dewy Morn, and Amaryllis at the Fair. These, I think, will be found 
to repay the attention of the student of literature, and deserve to be 
much more widely known and enjoyed. 

The earliest and the slightest of this group is Greene Ferne Farm 
(1880). It is of course true that here the ostensible main story is 
conventional; being of a type which would be expected by the late 
Victorian circulating library reader. The account of the rival wooing 
of Margaret Estcourt by Geoffrey and Valentine, it must be admitted, 
comes only partly alive. Yet Margaret herself has considerable life; 
she is a graceful but healthy and strong country girl; ‘she was simply 
very near the ideal of a fair young English girl, in the full glow of 
youth, and with all its exquisite bloom’ (Ch. 1), and, as we shall see, 
she partly foreshadows the much greater figure of Felise in The Dewy 
Morn. Also the chapter (x, A Fray) where Geoffrey and Valentine 
move through the hedges firing at each other (the fight having been 
started by a stray shot when on a shooting expedition), is powerfully 
presented and psychologically true. In the heat of the moment 

* ‘Itis certain that his importance for posterity will dwindle, if it has not already 
dwindled, to that given by a bundle of descriptive selections.’ (Nineteenth 
Century Literature. Ch. 1x, p. 397). 

* Mr. S. J. Looker refers to them as ‘three of the finest bucolic novels in the 
language’, but does not substantiate the claim (The Worthing Cavalcade, 1946, 
p. 25); while Q. D. Leavis in a stimulating book review (Scrutiny, vol. VI, 4) 


— several acute apercus, but does not give extended treatment to any of 
the novels. 
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civilized restraint breaks down, and the rivals express their smoulder- 
ing jealousy in a more primitive manner. 

However, the strength of the book lies elsewhere. Firstly, not all 
the characters are conventional; the rustics, the farmers Ruck and 
Hedges, discussing the ‘fine growing marning’ before church, as 
Hedges leans over the churchyard wall, and with his stick rubs the 
back of the fattest pig in the sty underneath (Ch. 1), or fighting when 
drunk at the concluding marriage feast (Ch. x1); old Pistol Legs 
(with his summum bonum, ‘The vinest theng of all be a horn 0’ ale, 
and a lardy cake’); Jabez, the shepherd and stentorian-voiced chor- 
ister — all these have a vigorous life founded on Jefferies’s experience 
and observation. They are not romanticized; thus Jabez, although in 
many ways a comic figure, is greatly concerned about, and ready to 
receive a nephew who had lain injured for months in the neighbour- 
ing town, ‘yet with the curious apathy of the poor, he had made no 
enquiries about him previously’. The colloquy between Valentine 
and the old woman weighed down by a bundle of gleanings (Ch. 
vill) — as in the evening, he walks some way along the road with her, 
carrying her basket — shows with satiric point the bitterness fre- 
quently found in the heart of aged country folk who have endured a 
life of grinding poverty. It is worth quoting at some length, as it 
gives a good early instance of Jefferies’s lively and humorous use of 
the Wiltshire dialect. 


‘Well, it’s beautiful weather for the harvest.’ 

‘Aw eez — the het makes um giddy; our ould Bill fell down; 

the gearden be a-spoiling for rain.’ 

‘The farmers pay good wages now, don’t they?’ 

‘Um pays what um be obliged to.’ 

“You have a good landlord here — Squire Thorpe.’ 

‘He! Drotted ould skinflint! You go and look at thaay cot- 
tages: thaay be his’n. The rain comes drough the thatch, and 
he won’t mend it. I be forced to put a umberella auver my bed 
nights when it rains.’ 

*... The Vicar — Mr Basil — is kind to the poor, is he not?’ 

‘Our paason! ould varmint—a’ gives all the coals and blankets 
at Christmas to thaay as goes to church, and narn to thaay as be 
chapel-volk. What have he done with the widders’ money, | 
wants to knaw?’ 

“What money was that?’ 

‘Why, that as was left to us widders of this yer parish for ever: 
you med see it stuck up in the chancel. I never seed none of it, 
nor anybody else as ever I heard tell on.’ 


Finally Valentine, returning her basket, gives her money, but she 
‘put the shilling in her pocket, readjusted her burden, and tottered 
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on, muttering to herself, ‘‘The gurt chattering fool to come a’ 
hindering I!’’ ’ 





The minor figure of Augustus Basset, an old soldier, ‘the last stray 
relic of a good family, half bailiff, half hanger-on, half poacher and 
never wholly anything except intoxicated’, is perfectly convincing. 
Having been content to watch with interest the fight between 
Geoffrey and Valentine, as long as they are evenly matched, he 
nevertheless immediately intervenes to avert disaster as Geoffrey 
comes forward into the open, his ammunition spent. Exclaiming 
‘Fair play in the army,’ he strikes the barrel of Valentine’s gun, thus 
diverting what would have been a fatal shot. It is Augustus who 
staunches the flow of blood welling from Geoffrey’s wound; he is 
the one who is able to act calmly: 


Long hardened, and indifferent to all but the immediate 
gratification of his senses with smoke and beer, Augustus had 
lost all the finer perceptions, and had become not exactly callous, 
but unimpressionable. That very condition rendered his aid 
valuable at such a time. 





At first at the inn, he tells the truth about the fight, but, of course, 
is not believed. 
























They grinned at the idea of Geoffrey and Valentine firing 
intentionally at each other, and still more ridiculed the embel- 
lishment which he added — how he stepped between the levelled 
guns at the risk of his life. They knew him too well. 

‘It wur an accident of course,’ they said. 

‘I tell you they fought a regular battle,’ said Augustus, in a 
towering rage. ‘You bea parcel of fools!’ 

‘If they did vite,’ said the landlord slowly, ‘you med be zure 
Basset put his yod (head) inside a rabbit hole vor fear of the 
shot — and how could he knaw?’ 







But when he ‘sees on which side his bread is buttered’ he is quite 
content to hush up the real course of the fray. Given shooting rights 
by the Squire for his timely intervention, he does not, however, make 
use of them, for ‘the incitement of poaching was lacking’. 

However, by far the most powerful figure, heralding in this early 
novel Jefferies’s real distinction as a novelist, is that of old Andrew 
Fisher. His past has been stormy and cruel: he belongs to an earlier 
and more savage era of rural society (cf. Chapter v1, A Farmer of the 
Olden Times, in Round about a Great Estate); but we see him (Ch. 11) 
as he sits, in early summer, in his beehive chair in the great mullioned 
window of Warren House, drowsily listening to the distant clack of 
the hopper in the mill; oblivious to the beauty of nature around him. 
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Hard as his own nether millstone was the heart of old Andrew 
Fisher. The green buds of spring, the flowers of summer, the 
fruits of autumn, the dead leaves of winter — all the beauty and 
the glory of nigh on a century touched him not. Unchanged at 
heart still, like the everlasting hills around him. But even they 
bear flowers — ling, loved by bees, and thyme. 


Such insensitiveness is always an evil for Jefferies; Robert Godwin 
in The Dewy Morn is, as will be seen, similarly unfeeling, and that is 
a large part of his condemnation. Old Fisher’s death is grimly ironic: 
here is an early instance of Jefferies’s quite masterly power of irony. 
In a parallel scene (Ch. rx), but in autumn now (‘As a ripe pear that 
waited but the rude shock of the wind, the full year was bending to 
its fall’), he sits dead in his chair, the sun lighting up his furrowed 
face, as the labouring women go by: 


The fresh breezes filled their nostrils in the spring with the 
delicate odour of the flowering beanfield and the clover scent; 
the very ground was gilded with sunshine beneath their feet. But 
the magic of it touched them not, for their hearts were pinched 
with poverty. 


They too are oblivious of the life of nature, but from a man-made 
cause. His old harridan of a housekeeper, the snufftaking Jane, 
together with her crony, the old nurse, plunder his home ruthlessly 
and abscond; the old tyrant is no sooner dead than he is set at nought 
and wantonly triumphed over — they even remove the seal ring from 
his finger. The scene ends in macabre comedy; in his bedroom they 
come across a portrait of his long since dead wife: 


‘Ay, poor theng,’ said Jane, ‘thuck ould varmint ground the 
life out of her. A’wuver the picter be zet in gould; we med as 
well have un.’ 

‘A’ wish us could take zum on these yer veather beds,’ said 
the other. ‘Couldn’t you and I car um zumhow?’ 

‘Us could shove one in a box,’ said Jane, ‘and tell the miller 
to zend un in his cart. He wouldn’t knaw, doan’t ee zee?’ 

They actually carried this idea into execution, and sent the 
miller’s cart off with the feather bed. 


The old man is discovered by the clergyman Felix St Bees, whose 
previous reception when calling to ask for the hand of May, his 
granddaughter, had been, in striking contrast, most violent. After a 
whole scene (Ch. m1) which is intensely dramatic, the old man, 
having listened with ominous silence interspersed with the briefest 
remarks, to Felix’s rather jejune preliminaries, at the final request 
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had thrown his blackthorn at his head, smashing the waterjug on the 
table; 


‘Jim! Bill! Jane! Jack!’ shouted the old man, starting out of 
his chair, purple in the face. ‘Drow this veller out! Douse un in 
th’ hog vault! Thee nimity-pimity odd-me-dodd! I warn thee’d 
like my money! Drot thee and thee wench!’ 






















Again, themes later fully developed are in this novel only lightly 
touched upon. Thus, in the way of the illuminating presentation of 
social themes (in which, pace Mr Ascoli, it seems to me that Jefferies 
showed great insight),' there is the episode of the strike on Mrs Est- 
court’s farm (Ch. Iv), which occurred there, because as a woman, it is 
expected she will have to surrender and raise the wages, making the 
neighbouring farmers follow suit. The men, however, are ‘shamed’ 
into returning, by the spectacle of the ladies, aided by Geoffrey, 
Valentine, and St Bees, making hay. In this delightful and humorous 
chapter there is sympathetic observation of the old skill exercised in 
tural crafts, slowly passing away; as the care taken in making 
scythes: 


‘Aw,’ said the mower, tilting his hat back, ‘th’ blades be as 
good as ever um wur — thaay folk at Mells be th’ vellers to make 
scythes. Thur bean’t as good as thairn. But it be th’ handle, 
look ’ee, as I means. I minds when thaay wur made of dree 
sarts of wood, a main bit more crooked than this yer stick, and 
sart 0’ carved a bit, doan’t ’ee see? It took a chap a week 
zumtimes to find a bit a’ wood as ud do. But, bless ee, a’moast 
anything does now.’ 









The visit of Geoffrey and St Bees to the injured labourer lying at 
Kingsbury (Swindon) in a frightful little jerry-built house where the 
bedroom window is not even constructed to open, touches on the 
evils of industrial housing, the ugliness and deadness: 















At the end of a new street hastily ‘run upcheap’ and ‘scamped’, 
they found a large black pool, once a pond in a meadow, now a 
slough of all imaginable filth, at whose precipitous edge the 
roadway stopped abruptly, without rail or fence, or wall. Little 
children playing hare and hounds, heedless of their steps, fell in, 
and came out gasping, almost choked with foul mud. Drunken 
men staggered in occasionally and came out stiff, ghastly, with 
slime in the greedy mouths that had gorged at the Melting Pot. 
Yet this horrible slough was on the very verge of beauty; it was 


‘ Outside the novels, there is in particular, Hodge and His Masters, and essay 
like ‘The Country Sunday’ in Field and Hedgerow. 
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the edge and outpost of the town. Across this dark pit were 
green meadows, hawthorn hedges and trees. The sweet breeze 
played against the dead red brick; odours of clover were blown 
against the windows; rooks came over now and then with their 
noisy caw-cawing. Shamefully ‘scamped’ was the row of six- 
roomed houses — doors that warped and would not shut, and 
sO on. 


The date of this novel is 1880, but here in embryo is the substance 
of D. H. Lawrence’s indictment of the appallingly ugly homes of the 
period of industrial expansion, found (say) in Nottingham and the 
Mining Countryside. 

Of course, as one would expect, there is found in the novel a rich 
sensuousness of natural description, but this is only one strand in the 
pattern. However, these scenes are among the freshest and most 
delightful that Jefferies ever did. One might instance the particularity 
of the description of Thorpe Woods in autumn (Ch. vill, Nutting) 
as the company searches for hazel nuts. 


Then past narrow ‘drives’ or tracks, going through the woods, 
bounded on each side with endless walls of ashpoles with branches 
of pale green; carpeted with dark green grass and darker moss 
luxuriating in the dank shade, and roofed with spreading oak- 
spray. These vistas seemed to lead into unknown depths of forest. 
They paused and looked down one, feeling an indefinite desire of 
exploration, and as they looked, in the silence a leaf fell, brown 
and tanned, with a trembling rustle, and they saw its brown oval 
dot the rank green grass, upon whose blades it was upborne.' 


There is delicate and precise observation throughout; as 


The nuts grow under the bough in such a position, that, in 
pulling it down to reach a visible bunch, the very motion of the 
bough as it bends hides the rest beneath it. 


The central portion of the book, the night which Geoffrey and 
Margaret are forced to spend together on the Downs (Chs. v, vi and 
vil), is vividly rendered; being indeed quite a remarkable piece of 
sustained sensuous evocation — the gradual descent of the mist, the 
confusion in the dark, the chance finding of the entrance to the 
barrow in which Margaret is able to rest, and the glory of the sun- 
rise: 


1 Peculiarly happy in this passage is the colloquial ‘dot’ of the last sentence. 
It suggests the slight tap heard when the leaf touches the ground, and also the 
effect of a painter touching in with a quick stroke of his brush, a brown spot on 
the rich green. The slight suggestion of hardness in ‘blades’ is resolved by the 
sonorous ‘upborne’ which conveys the soft support, as of a luxurious bed, which 
the grass gives to the leaf. 
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Out of the last fringe of mist shone a great white globe, like 
molten silver, glowing with a lusciousness of light, soft yet 
brilliant, so large and bright, and seemingly so near — but just 
above the ridge yonder — shining with heavenly splendour in the 
very dayspring. ... Under him the broad bosom of the earth 
seemed to breathe instinct with life, bearing him up, and from 
the azure ether came the wind, filling his chest with the vigour 
of the young day. 


The comparison of this early work with Hardy’s Under the Green- 
wood Tree will suggest itself to most readers. Both are short, both 
follow the revolutions of the seasons as the story progresses, both 
touch on passing rustic customs, and both end with a country mar- 
riage feast. However, although Hardy’s is somewhat the more 
technically polished work, it is less rich in themes, and Jefferies’s 
rustics, although often amusing, are never felt to be merely comic, nor 
is there any trace of a patronizing attitude in the author, such as we 
often detect in the presentation of the Tranter, Old William and the 
rest. The nearest Jefferies comes to this is in the overheard wooing 
of Tummas and Rause, but it has the liveliness and grace of the old 
folk-idiom: 


‘Thee’s got a voice like a wood-pigeon,’ said a woman 


Geoffrey heard get over the gate at the corner of the wood. ‘Thee 
mumbles, Tummas, like a dumble-dore in a pitcher.’ 


Also there is more constructional technique than may at first be 
noticed. This extends not only to broad effects like the already 
noticed parallel scenes of Old Fisher in his chair, alive on an early 
summer afternoon, but dead on an autumn evening; but also to small 
incidents. For example, at the close, the sun lights up the venerable 
countenance of Old Pistol Legs, when he is delivering his touching 
encomium on the marriage feast,’ and Jefferies adds: 


This poor old man, humble as he was, had many friends, both 
of his own class and among those above him, to give him a kind 
word or a lift. A contrast this, with the ancient and brutal 
miser Fisher, who had faced that other magnificent sunset on 
the hills the year before. 


2 
The Dewy Morn (1884) represents a tremendous advance; it is 
one of the finest late nineteenth-century novels, and has for us a 
’ ‘This be the vinest veast you,’ said the Ancient, ‘this be the vinest veast you’ 
as ever I zeed since ould Squire Thorpe — his’n’s feyther (nodding his head 
towards the top of the table)— got up the junketting when the news come 


of the battle of Waterloo, dree score year ago. The vinest veast althegither since 
ould Bony were whopped. Yellucks!’ 
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distinctly contemporary appeal. The opening (the heroine Felise’s 
walk over Ashpen Hill in the early morning) has marvellous sensuous 
richness and delicacy. The theme of The Story of My Heart is here 
lived through, but it is only one motif in the complex whole. 


Felise was lying on the flowers and grass, extended under the 
sun, steeped in their sweetness. She visibly sat on the oak 
trunk — invisibly her nature was reclining, as the swimmer on 
on the sun-warmed sea. Her frame drooped as the soul, which 
bears it up, flowed outwards, feeling to grass and flower and leaf, 
as the swimmer spreads the arms abroad, and the fingers feel the 
water. She sighed with deep content, dissolving in the luxurious 
bath of beauty. 

Her strong heart beating, the pulses throbbing, her bosom 
risings, and regularly sinking with the rich waves of life; her 
supple limbs and roundness filled with the plenty of ripe youth; 
her white, soft, roseate skin, the surface where the sun touched her 
hand glistening with the dew of the pore: the bloom upon her— 
that glow of the morn of life — the hair more lovely then than 
the sunlight, the grace unwritten of perfect form — these pro- 
duced within her a sense of existence — a consciousness of being, 
to which she was abandoned; and her lips parted to sigh. The 
sigh was the expression of feeling herself to be. 


Throughout these pages the writing is extremely distinguished; 
there is an extraordinary sense of life, the impersonal ‘love’ of Felise 
giving her a vital relationship with the cosmos. As one reads them, 
one compares them with the beginning of Lawrence’s Rainbow; in 
Lawrence there is a similar sensuous richness, but the predominant 
feeling is the organic ‘blood’ bond between man and his environment, 
while in Jefferies the rapture is of a more mystical and spiritual 
nature, although firmly grounded in the concrete, and in the actual 
natural scene. 

The central characters are created with an inwardness lacking in 
Greene Ferne Farm; and they are set in significant relationship with 
one another. Felise wishes to complete her ‘impersonal’ love, by 
natural affection for Martial Barnard. The scene between them on 
the Downs (Ch. vi) where she strokes his horse Ruy, as though his 
own hair, anticipates Lawrence’s rendering of states below ‘the old 
stable ego of the character’. She forces him to look at her; 


If once you look over the side of a boat into the clear seas 
you must continue looking — the depth fascinates the mind. 
Some depth in her rapt gaze fascinated him... 

... The first moment of awaking to a happy morning, the day- 
light that means a joyful event; the first view of the sea in youth, 
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when the blue expanse brings tears to the eyes — in these there 
is some parallel to the sudden, the extreme, and the delicious 
feeling that shot through him: to reach the ideal of human 
happiness, it is necessary to be for the moment unconscious of 
all, except the cause, for that moment he had no consciousness 
except of her, such was the power of her passion glowing in her 
face. 




















Indeed, throughout the book one is frequently reminded of 
Lawrence by the rendering of the tensions, the inhibitions, the 
essential life or death of the psyche. This is particularly the case with 
Robert Godwin, the methodical, hard, astute steward, who (in signi- 
ficant contrast with Felise) is completely impervious to the life of 
nature — 














The ground was solid under his feet; the sky afar off a mere 
translucent roof; the sun a round ball of heat, never seen unless 
he chanced to be driving westwards towards the sunset ... he 
had the faculty of no imagination . .. when his hands were still 
and his frame reposed, his mind was simply vacant, like that of 
a horse looking from his stable door, or a dog by his kennel. 

(Ch. xrx). 


However, his whole unimaginative being becomes the prey of his 
hopeless obsessional desire for Felise. He had seen her playing in a 
field as a child, and unlike his wont, had not brusquely ordered her 
away. From this tiny seed grew his never divulged obsession; out- 
wardly unchanged, yet within, his whole being concentrated on 
Felise in self-destructive passion. He is unable to speak, being from 
the first hopeless. Prevented from sleeping by the memory of Felise’s 
close presence when she stopped him in the lane to ask how he 
acquired Martial’s horse, all he can do throughout the night is dig 
in his garden, work at his accounts and tidy old lumber, which is no 
true relief. 

















































Her dress had touched him; her breath had reached his cheek. 
She was coming tomorrow — after nine years she was coming 
tomorrow! Only to see a horse; but she was coming — she would 
stand by him again ... yet it was not Felise; it was Robert 
Godwin all the time. His feelings were of himself; concentra- 
tion became ten times more concentrated. 
















Felise, we are sure, even if she had not married Martial would not 
have been crippled in soul in this way — her mind is too expansive, 





‘This description (Ch. xx) is one of the most suggestively vivid and signi- 
ficant in the book. 


D 
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and she can take steps to realize her desire, even buying back the 
horse Ruy from Godwin, to send to Martial. When Godwin finds 
that Felise is frankly in love with Martial, his frustrated passion turns 
to utter destructiveness; crazily believing that Martial has possessed 
her, he waylays Felise, and tries to make his horse trample on her 
face. She is saved only in the nick of time by Martial, who shoots the 
horse. After a wild scene at Felise’s house, where he has to be 
forcibly restrained, Godwin returns to the spot where Ruy lies dead, 
and shoots himself with an old pistol, which he had found in his 
lumber room the night he had been unable to sleep, and later had 
meticulously cleaned. The first attempt fails because the powder 
does not ignite; however, characteristically he at once primes the 
gun again, and unhesitatingly fires. In the final stages of his spiritual 
disintegration the excessive orderliness of his bedroom had begun to 
degenerate into the neglect of the lumber room, reflecting his final 
inner dissolution. 


Cobwebs had grown in the corner of the casement, and 
stretched out over the piles of papers. 

They were gritty with dust; they had not been touched lately. 
Dust was thickening the ink; the pen was corroding; fragments 
of a torn up envelope lay on the floor ... Old habits were 
suspended; the touch of the living hand was withdrawn. The 
pen was not dipped in the ink, the papers remained unmoved, 
and dust collected in the folds, and spiders spun threads about 
them. 


It will have been noted in the quotations already given that 
Jefferies can convey the essential soul-life of his characters by vivid 
and felicitous imagery. Thus Godwin, who is mentally short- 
sighted, ‘held everything as it were, close to his mind, as people with 
dim sight hold all things close to their eyes.’ This quality is seen 
most clearly in the description of Miller Bond’s and his assistant’s 
reactions when Martial, attempting to rescue Felise’s maid Polly 
Shaw, is himself in danger of drowning in the mill pool. The situa- 
tion is tragically grotesque; the miller and his man gaze downwards 
in a state of terrorized inaction, powerless to render aid, the man 
declaring ‘Us can’t help. You be drownded.’ Martial’s problem is 
‘to move their sluggish minds’, so that they will make some attempt 
to help him. For the miller: 


The sight of Mary in the pool had upset the balance of his 
brain, which had hung level like scales not in use so many years. 
This rude jolt sent his mind oscillating up and down as if the 
scales had been struck with a fist. Off went his gun — bang! He 
danced with his feet. He sucked his forefingers. 
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When he grasps the meaning which Martial’s death will have for 
Felise, the ‘child who had given him four red roses,’ (a memory he 
had treasured for years), the balance is upset more radically: 


‘A gate,” said Martial, ‘unhinge a gate! Throw me something 
that will float!’ 

‘Thur!’ said the miller with an idiotic grin, plucking off his 
hat and hurling it into the water, as if Martial could cling to the 
greasy felt — a straw indeed for a drowning man. 

Next came his apron, then a shower of little sticks torn from 
a fence, then a handful of dock leaves; then he ran to and fro 
and returned with a heavy iron sheep trough, which he raised 
above his head. 


The image of the scales, for the miller’s usual undisturbed mental 
placidity, and the resulting incapacitating effect of sensational events, 
ispeculiarly apt; indeed the passage shows considerable psychological 
insight. 

The figure of Martial is slighter than those of Felise and Godwin, 
but it provides another kind of ‘love’ experience, enriching the 
central pattern. Having lavished an idealistic affection on the 
commonplace Rosa, who fails to respond in the way he would wish, 
although she has sincere affection for him, he attempts at first to hold 
to her from motives of ‘honour’ and to fight the attraction of Felise. 
As he finds himself unable to force himself to marry Rosa, he resolves 
that never again will he entertain an idealistic affection fora woman. 
He tries to treat Felise as merely a beautiful picture, although all the 
poetic quotations he used about Rosa, really apply to her; it is only 
when in danger of drowning in the mill pool that he recognizes and 
submits to his true affection for her. Yet he only declares his love 
after he has saved Felise from the disfigurement which Godwin tries 
to inflict on her. After this, the wounding of his nature heals, and he 
is able to find fulfilment with Felise. 

Rosa (and here again is shown insight) makes a pathetic attempt 
to quench the grief of her abandonment by filling her window with 
the choicest flowers, a sad substitute for the happiness to which she 
had looked forward. Jefferies recognizes explicitly the cruelty of 
life and the potentially destructive power of beauty; not everyone 
can be satisfied in his deepest needs. 


How powerful, yet how uncontrollable by ourselves is the 
influence of our life on the life of others. For Robert Godwin 
the life, the mere existence of Felise, had been a terrible fate. 


In this novel, Jefferies’s concern about the social conditions of 
country life is woven into the texture, providing a subordinate but 
highly significant theme. The criticism centres in the figure of the 
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Squire, Cornleigh Cornleigh, Esq., who has sat in Parliament for 
sixteen years, and never made a speech, but always voted ‘correctly’ 
at divisions. He is an enigmatic nonentity, whose distinction is a con- 
noisseur’s taste in cigars, so that ‘it was a common remark in the 
hotel bars, ‘“This cigar is equal to Cornleigh’s’’’. Managed by his 
active wife Letitia, the ‘capital thing for Cornleigh’, and his steward 
Godwin, the scenes in which he appears are mordantly ironic. 
Felise goes (Ch. xxxu) with old Abner, the aged labourer in 
danger of eviction as he can no longer work, to the petty court held 
in his mansion. High walls now surround the once open grounds, 
even the old church has been pulled down to make way for ‘offices’. 
In the Court Room are elegantly bound, unread volumes of The 
Sporting Calender. Throughout the proceedings Cornleigh sits with 
eyes cast down, merely reiterating the words of the clerk, and old 
Abner’s asseveration that he ‘knowed yer grandfeyther’ is unheeded. 
The old England where there was a living relationship between Land- 
lord and Tenants (seen for example in Fielding), is shown to have 
passed away. The Squire behaves similarly (Ch. xLvm) at the 
political meeting in the town, called ostensibly for the formation ofa 
Society for the Encouragement of Art Culture in the Homes of the 
Poor, and for the presentation of a testimonial on the completion of 
his twenty-fifth year of Parliamentary service, but really a first move 
in the election campaign. After a lush and platitudinously inflated 
harangue from the Vicar (this speech itself is a masterpiece of satire), 
Cornleigh garbles the speech which his wife wrote for him, and it is 
then that Martial is enabled to utter a sweeping condemnation of the 
status quo: 


‘I tell you that there does not exist a race of freemen on the 
face of the earth who have been so completely under the thumb 
as the farmers ... There never will be any more prosperity for 
English agriculture till the entire system is revised; till a man can 
cultivate the land free from the vexatious hindrances, medieval 
hindrances, superstitious hindrances, and burdens such as tithes, 
ordinary and extraordinary; till there be nothing to contend 
against but the seasons and the honest competition of the 
United States ... from this afternoon I have done with the 
solicitor, with the parson, with the gardener and the gamekeeper; 
I have done with the groom, and the whole circle of despicable 
sycophants!’ 


The final glimpse of Cornleigh is when, advised by the family 
solicitor to gain over some opponents by a little cheap attention, he 
calls on Goring, Felise’s uncle, with some engravings to be distri- 
buted among the poor. Here the comedy is less bitter, but equally 
telling. 
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‘Important to raise aspirations, you see,’ said Cornleigh. 
‘Textile fabrics (recurring to his speech), manufactures, trade— 
hum-ha-hum— supported by agriculture. Hope you will help us, 
Miss Goring.’ 

‘Mr Cornleigh, I think the poor people need something to eat 
more than they do pictures,’ replied Felise. 


It must be noticed that Jefferies does not use the novel as a mere 
vehicle for his ideas, the scenes with Cornleigh and old Abner are 
dramatic, the criticism springs from them, they do not seem merely 
contrived exempla. 

Again, Jefferies holds a firm balance between the gentry and the 
labourers; old Abner is pathetic in his trust that ‘they’ll never put me 
out of that there garden, bless ’ee’, but neither he, nor any of the 
rustics are idyllicized. On the contrary, after Cornleigh has been 
deflated in the Court Room, old Abner shows no gratitude for 
Felise’s help, but makes out to his wife that it was her fault that he 
could not retain the cottage. ‘Hur would keep talking. Hur kept on 
talk, talk, talk. ...’ 


Ingratitude is the nature of old Abner’s race: so many hundred 
years hard poverty and petty oppression have crushed out the 
better feelings, especially in the aged. For one act of kindness in 
eighty years, why should they feel grateful? 


Still the fact remains that they are ungrateful, speaking ill of 
those who wish them well, incapable of understanding goodness 
of heart: the fact remains and renders them uninteresting and 
repellent, so that sympathy cannot attach to them. A little 
experience of their ways is sufficient to destroy the interest of the 
kindest-hearted. 


Felise’s visits to Godwin about buying back the horse for Martial, 
are completely misconstrued; the rural comment is, ‘She be looking 
after old Godwin’s gold ... Hope his money will choke her.’ Yet, 
later, when it is clear that Martial is the object of her affections, it 
was a matter of common hamlet gossip how Miss Felise had thrown 
over Mr Godwin ‘all of a sudden’, and ‘took’ to ‘that there idle 
Barnard fellow’; not much of a change for her either, for ‘hur be a 
flighty one, hur be’. 

Other aspects of the social question are touched on, as the dangers 
of American competition in corn (Martial cannot make his farm 
pay), and the fall in the price of land (the Squire is anxious that he 
should not give up his farm). Indeed a comprehensive picture of the 
tural conditions of the period is presented. 

The life and richness of the essential content of the novel make the 
occasional technical clumsiness (as the odd discursive comparison of 
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the relative merits of the novel and the drama as literary forms in Ch, 
XLII) but a minor blemish. Also, one remembers the vivid second- 
ary characters, the lame little silversmith waiting for years for Goring 
to come to borrow money, which he feels sure he could never repay, 
so that finally he could possess the farm; or the jealous Miss Barnards, 
at first lending Felise books on Dante, but when they find out her 
penniless condition, regarding her as a most unsuitable match for 
Martial. 

The final scene of the book completes the essential rhythm of the 
whole; another dawn-piece with Felise, married now to Martial, 
looking over the Downs from her bedroom window: 


A pure rest had come to her life. Except to love, and to love 
fulfilled, and then only to woman, is such rest ever given. 


3 
Amaryllis at the Fair (1886), the last of this group, was the novel 
which Edward Garnett declared to be 


‘One of the very few later day novels of English country life 
that are worth putting on one’s shelf, and that to make room 
for it, he would turn out certain highly praised novels by 
Hardy’. (Introduction to New Readers’ Library edition). 


True, there is little ‘story’, but as Edward Thomas remarks, ‘the 
book has a form dictated solely by Jefferies’s mind and soul, by the 
life he elected to project’. The digressions, as on the health-giving 
properties of Goliath ale, or the evils and squalors of London life, 
are not merely thrust in, but spring naturally from the narrative, and 
from Jefferies’s underlying concern for true wholesomeness in life. 

The lives of the central characters are most sensitively rendered, 
while the total attitude expressed surely is not, as perhaps Mr Ascoli 
would find it, one of ‘spiritual confusion’, but rather the wisdom 
springing from a fully mature outlook. We know of course, that 
Mr and Mrs Iden are drawn from Jefferies’s father and mother, but 
the characters in the novel have a life of their own, and reveal them- 
selves in vivid situations. Iden, whose brooding introspection has 
ruined his executive powers, discourses at length over dinner about 
potatoes which he has grown, ‘varty-volds’ such as can’t be ob- 
tained elsewhere; he works doggedly in the garden, and surrounds 
the house with fine apple trees, but these are mere escape-activities: 
he cannot take strong successful action on practical matters, likely to 
place his tottering finances on a sound footing. In the afternoon 
when apparently asleep, he sits resting his head on the wainscot in 
an agony of thought, while the mice scamper over him — ‘That panel 


? Richard Jefferies, Aldine Library, 1938, p. 243. 
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was in effect a cross on which a heart had been tortured for a 
quarter of a century.’ We see the London-born Mrs Iden, nervous 
and fussy, worn out by the stagnation of their life, nagging her 
husband unmercifully. 


In the passage Mrs Iden was waiting for him and began to 
thump his broad though bowed back with all her might. 

‘Sleep, sleep, sleep,’ she cried, giving him a thump at each 
word. ‘You’veslept two hours (thump), you sleep till you stupefy 
yourself (thump) and then you go and dig. What’s the use of 
digging? (thump). Why don’t you make some money? (thump) 
... Anything more hateful — sleep (thump), talk (thump), sleep 
(thump). Go on.’ 


Old Granfer Iden, bent like an S, but having twenty-thousand 
guineas in a box under his bed, the baker of ‘lardy-cakes’, collector 
of useless but rare books, always seen wearing an ancient ‘chimney- 
pot’ hat, and eating in his smoky back room juicy pork to sustain his 
withered body — he is quite a Dickensian figure. His visit with 
Amaryllis, on the day of the Fair, to the Pamments’ mansion, to the 
grounds of which he possesses a key, introduces the social theme — 


No one dared to so much as peer through a crevice of the 
mighty gates. Their persons were encircled with the ‘Divinity’ 
that hedges the omnipotent landed-proprietor. 


The old man’s sycophantic behaviour in the house (particularly 
as he had just been referred to by young Pamment, who saw him on 
the lawn, as the ‘Behemoth’) is exquisite and mordant comedy. His 
exaggerated rage is equally ludicrous when Amaryllis leaves abruptly, 
refusing to be treated as a mere half-hour’s diversion. Jefferies knew 
well the pursuits of the ‘Barbarians’ of his day, revealed in the figure 
of Pamment junior: 


An idle, lounging, ‘bad lot’, late hours, tobacco, whiskey, 
and ballet-dancers writ very large indeed on his broad face.* 


His valet, Nobbs, imitates him in detail, but (and here Jefferies 
shows his usual balance) with one significant omission: he has not 
‘the heart of a gentleman’, and does not even wish to have one. 

The rustics appear in this novel in their more sympathetic aspects 
in the clumsy yet likeable farmer Jack Duck, vainly aspiring to marry 
Amaryllis, or in Jearje the farm hand, eating with uninhibited and 


‘ Although in these novels Jefferies’s attitude to the country gentry is pre- 
dominantly critical, that he was not insensible to the beneficient effects of the 
more exalted aristocratic families upon the district around their rural seat is 


shown by the appreciative chapter, ‘Fleeceborough — a Despot’, in Hodge and 
his Masters. 
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magnificent heartiness (Ch. xx). But the pettiness of their out- 
look is indicated by the neighbours regarding Iden as a ‘vool’ for 
having a fine field gate made, or by the local surmises that old Iden 
possesses a key to the mansion grounds, because he lent the exclusive 
Pamments money — ‘They be getting summat out of him. Hoss- 
leeches, they gentle-folks. ’ 

There is a sad unity of tone throughout, the bloom of life wilting 
under the futility felt in man’s aspirations; a futility rendered the 
more blighting by the blindness of a money-worshipping society. 
This tone is set at the outset by a fitting symbol: 


There are no damask roses now like there used to be in the 
summer at Coombe Oaks. ... There are many grand roses, but 
no fragrance — the fragrance is gone out of life. 


It is maintained by significant incidents: Mrs Iden, exasperated 
beyond endurance, tramples on the first spring daffodil, which, as it 
stood delicately beautiful in the bitterly cold March wind, had a few 
hours earlier brought so very great happiness to Amaryllis’s heart. 
Amaryllis gives up trying to make money by drawing in the utterly 
chilled attic, discouraged by her parents— ‘Ah, you’ll never do 
anything at that. Never do anything. I’ve seen too much of it. 
Better come down and warm yourself.’ However, with pathetic 
insistence, she brings the finest flowers of the season up into this 
room which has witnessed the crushing of her creative talent. 


Wild white violets, a dewdrop as it were of flower, tender and 
delicate, growing under the great hawthorn hedge, by the 
mosses and among the dry brown leaves of last year. ... They 
would have sunk and fallen into the glass, but she hung them by 
their chins over the edge of the tumbler, with their stalks in the 
water. 


Jefferies’s comment on this situation is unequivocal: 


How unnatural it seems that a girl like this, that young and 
fresh and full of generous feelings as she was, her whole mind 
should perforce be taken up with the question of money; an 
unnatural and evil state of things. 


Iden stagnates, Amaryllis and Amadis are in love, though she has 
no money, and he no health. Yet the ending, although it has sombre 
shadows, emphasizes the life and joy, which are quite real and 
valuable, even if poignantly transitory. 


...1 will leave them on the brown oak timber, sap-stain 
brown, in the sunshine and the dancing shadow of summer, 
among the long grass, and the wild flowers. 
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The claim has been made then, that the novels show Jefferies’s 
excellences, his faculty of delicate and opulent natural description, 
his vigorous and felicitous use of the Wiltshire dialect, his power as a 
social thinker and satirist, his characteristic irony, and his indication 
of the perennial sources of life — in the most concentrated form, and 
suggestive relationships. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


GRAHAM HouGu: The Romantic Poets. Hutchinson’s University Library, 8s. 6d. 
net. 

How unexciting all the poets appear, in the pages of the university text-book. 
No doubt this is diffcult to avoid; and Mr Hough avoids it only in his last chapter, 
on Keats. Elsewhere he moves on the level of ‘taking an intelligent interest’, 
Over The Excursion, he remarks, ‘the professed Wordsworthian and the unparti- 
san reader of poetry are... likely to part company’. And later: ‘One who is in 
sympathy with the Wordsworthian ethos can read The Excursion with edification 
and a temperate pleasure: anyone who wishes to understand the nineteenth 
century must read it.’ Unless we are partisan, a very temperate pleasure seems 
the most we can hope for from any poem; and the historian of ideas (who seems 
to be the reader most in view) is not promised even so much. Urbanity and the 
historical perspective are all very well, but the enthusiasm of even a partial 
judgment would perhaps be more welcome to the poet himself. 

At this rather low temperature, Mr Hough has done an excellent job. He does 

not merely reproduce current valuations, but suggests, for instance, that ‘The 
White Doe of Rylstone’ is rated too low, and ‘Milton thou shouldst be living at 
this hour’, too high; also, that ‘Hyperion’ was left unfinished not because of its 
Miltonisms but because Keats did not know enough to complete it. These are 
valuable hints. Another revaluation is implicit when he distinguishes more firmly 
than usual between “The Ancient Mariner’ and ‘Kubla Khan’ on the one hand, 
‘Christabel’ on the other. More surprisingly, ‘Queen Mab’, it seems, deserves 
more attention than we give to it — though chiefly, perhaps, ‘as a convenient 
poetical handbook to the philosophy of the Enlightenment’. 
’ In his chapter on Wordsworth and Coleridge, Mr Hough is more at home with 
their criticism than their poetry. He tends, I find, to underrate the element of 
paraphrasable argument in some of their poems — notably in ‘Dejection. An 
Ode’, which is treated too exclusively as the expression of a mood; and in ‘Reso- 
lution and Independence’. It is a pity there is no reference to the ‘Elegiac 
Stanzas on Peele Castle’, nor to modern discoveries in the background of 
“‘Dejection’ — De Selincourt’s publication of the first version, and Raysor’s 
publication of relevant passages from the note-books. 

Mr Hough does justice to the different modes of Byronic satire, and to Byron’s 
independence, in all of them, of the older satirical tradition. But it is the non- 
satirical verse that is the difficulty. And if Mr Hough had chosen better quota- 
tions from the best of this, in Canto III of Childe Harold, he might not have been 
forced to plead, on Byron’s behalf, for ‘a more leisured and less meticulous view 
of poetry’ — a plea which looks, in its context, like critical surrender. 

One discerns, though with difficulty through the careful ‘objectivity’, that 
Shelley is not on the whole to this critic’s taste, except for “The Defence of 
Poetry’. One must sympathize with his painstaking progress through the vast 
and untidy corpus of Shelley’s major works. It is so vast that it seems ungracious 
to regret the passing over of “The Masque of Anarchy’ and ‘Peter Bell the Third’; 
of ‘Julian and Maddalo’; and, among the shorter pieces, of ‘To Jane. The 
Invitation’. But without these the student knows nothing of Shelley’s powers in 
invective and satire of a sort, nor of his achievement in the middle style; and some 
have thought ‘The Invitation’ the best of the lyrics. Mr Hough has good things 
to say on Shelley’s use of imagery from science; which is real enough, he thinks, 
but has been over-rated. He deals in some detail with the ‘Ode to the West 
Wind’ and (less happily) with ‘Prometheus Unbound’. 

There is room for a query about structure — if space is found for Gray, should 
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it not be found for Scott? But on the whole, there was a need for this book, and 
students should welcome it. Indeed, to my knowledge, they have done so 
already. 

DoNALD DAVIE 


D. W. BROGAN: Roosevelt and the New Deal. Oxford University Press: London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 16s. net. 


Some of Professor Brogan’s fans may be surprised, perhaps even disappointed, 
that his latest book is not in his usual style. The quips, the fascinating footnotes, 
the ear-to-the-ground reporting, the illuminating indiscretions of the mighty — 
most of these are missing from this volume. Originally published by the Yale 
University Press as part of a series entitled Chronicles of America, Professor 
Brogan has written an admirable account of the policies and politics of the 
Roosevelt administrations; and whatever restraints may have been imposed by 
the need to pull with the rest of the crew, his individual approach is apparent in 
the treatment of the politics of the era. If one had to select from among Professor 
Brogan’s many talents that which distinguishes him from other historians, it 
would be his taste, and zest, for the critical description of other people’s political 
dilemmas. Here dead history is made to live again; warfare is partly explained 
in terms of theories and traditions of which the partisans are only half conscious; 
here, where little is finally settled, all epochs are equally interesting and there is 
full employment for good political writers. 

Professor Brogan suggests a theme which he does not analyse or discuss at any 
length. It is that the Harding-Coolidge epoch was the interruption of a long 
historical process. This process was, presumably, the struggle of Greenbackers, 
Grangers, Populists, Muckrakers, New Freedom lovers, Bull Moosers, Socialists 
and Progressives to make American capitalism more responsible in the economic 
field and less influential in the political. Seen as part of this process the New Deal 
was not a complete break with the past, for it continued where Theodore Roose- 
velt and Woodrow Wilson left off. In the 1920s some part of America was 
simultaneously stimulated by the music of the stock market into a frenzy of 
unproductive speculation, lulled into an acceptance of the inevitability of 
prosperity, and re-educated in economics by the literary efforts of advertising 
men and utility magnates. But other parts of America were much as before. 
Labour was not convinced, and the farmers were, as usual, angry. The thesis of a 
‘Coolidge Revolution’ requires the re-writing of a good deal of American history. 
This could probably be accomplished; but to deny the ‘normalcy’ of the 1920s 
is to break with a traditional manner of thinking about American politics that 
might be equally unwelcome amongst progressives and conservatives. We are 
likely to witness the growth of ‘revisionism’ in the field of American economic 
history and to be shown the central role, in the creation of prosperity, played by 
the Federal government since the days of Hamilton, but we must expect that this 
will remain for some time a tentative exercise for academics with small audiences. 

There is probably more agreement on the theme that the New Deal was 
basically and intentionally conservative in conception; that it did no more than 
provide ad hoc solutions to problems of frightening complexity, and, in the field 
of social welfare and economic regulation, practised, in a modest way, what 
generations of reformers had preached. The New Deal was a Democratic Ark in 
which most Americans found the shelter and protection necessary for the 
continuation of their party political disputes. Some prophets who refused to take 
ship with the Devil were drowned. A dove was sent out in 1937 to see how wet it 
was, and the Democrats were delighted when it reported that the waters were still 
high. The Republicans in 1939 thought that it might assist them politically if 
they pointed to the dangerous fires raging in other lands and they preached the 
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need to keep well away from the flames. Soon it became clear that the flood 
would never recede. The Ark eventually came to rest on dry ground because the 
fires had evaporated the waters of the flood. War production gave employment 
to the millions still left unemployed in spite of huge government spending under 
the New Deal schemes. 

The New Deal was dead by 1939, but the people of the United States continued 
to fight over it and vote for it until November 1952. Some important lessons had, 
however, been learned. Governments can, and perhaps must, erect some pro- 
tection against the deluge of declining demand. Illogicality and inconsistency 
may be anathema to the economic theorist but are not serious barriers to practical 
achievement provided there is an abundance of unused resources. The New Deal 
was not doctrinaire, it was ‘empirical, flexible, inconsistent, temporary, as well 
as even recklessly experimental’. Some of the basic problems of industrial 
society were left unsolved. America had defied the laws of orthodoxy and the 
degree of success achieved restored the American’s faith in his own tradition of 
experimentalism based upon no excess of pure theory. The greatest single 
achievement of the New Deal was that, for better or for worse, it abolished from 
the minds of practical men the fetish of the balanced budget and economy in 
government. President Hoover’s failure to stem the tide of depression was 
complete; but it was not due, as Professor Brogan shows, to inaction. He acted in 
what for him, and his times, were bold and unprecedented ways; but the crisis 
refused to be cured. Any Democrat could have won against any Republican in 
1932, and to Mr Walter Lippman, F. D. R. was ‘any’ Democrat. Roosevelt had 
no ‘New Deal’ in his pocket when inaugurated, but he was fortunate in having 
no economic philosophy either. He liked people and they liked him, and out of 
this fusion of affection and loyalty, enthusiasm and hard work, political bosses 
and professors of economics, the New Deal was born. 

___ Professor Brogan’s account of the era breaks off somewhat abruptly at the 
death of Roosevelt, but it is by far the most informative and readable history of 
the period that has been written to date. 
R. H. Pear 


V. T. HaRLow: Founding of the Second British Empire, 1763-1793. Vol. I. 
Longmans, 45s. net. 


Much that passes for Imperial history is distinguished only by the fact that the 
land-masses under discussion lie overseas; the interests involved, the sources 
used and the concepts formulated are those proper to the history of Europe, 
whether it be approached from a diplomatic, constitutional or economic point 
of view. The peculiar problems arising from a conjunction, whether friendly or 
otherwise, of European and non-European societies are treated as entirely 
subordinate to European interests, and the results are merely examples of 
European problems arising in wider and perhaps peculiar geographical settings. 
There is, however, much more to be found in Imperial history than such an 
expansion of the geographical horizons; there are problems peculiar to the study, 
important and of the greatest intellectual value in themselves. Of these one of 
the most lasting and controversial is that of the distinction between, and the 
relative merits of, an empire of trade relationships and an empire of direct 
constitutional subordination. 

Professor Harlow seems at first to have produced merely one more, forbid- 
dingly detailed and lengthy, example of normal Imperial history. Officially his 
first volume of the Founding of the Second British Empire covers only the twenty 
years from 1763 to 1783, and although it soon becomes clear that his dates are 
elastic, and that he ranges from a summary of the Elizabethan concepts of empir¢ 
to the retention of Cape Colony in 1815, yet the treatment still seems the meticu- 
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lous treatment of the European diplomatic historian rather than that of an 
Imperial historian. The emphasis seems too much on an exact and exhaustive 
narrative of diplomatic negotiations and too little on the ideas which were at 
stake. For the twenty years take a closely written six hundred and fifty pages, 
and the point of view is predominantly that of Westminster. 

This book is, however, something much more stimulating than an overwhelm- 
ingly detailed account of the imperial politics of this period. The theme is one 
which will stimulate much discussion — the theme that even before the loss of 
the American colonies Britain was already turning from an empire of settlement 
and governance to an empire of trade, and that during and after the War of 
American Independence she tried most purposefully to put her concept into 

ractice. 

; The obvious difficulties of an empire of settlement and governance need no 
stressing, and get little. The attractions of an empire of economic co-operation 
are not so normal a feature of historical writing on the eighteenth century, and 
Professor Harlow takes the theme back to the Elizabethan notions, especially 
to the Elizabethan idea of an empire of trade relations with the countries of the 
Indian and the Pacific Oceans. Into this context, with emphasis on the re- 
awakening interest of the late eighteenth century, fall Anson’s voyage, Cook’s 
expeditions, Byron’s voyage, plans for the Falkland Isles, Manila, Borneo and 
Cochin-China, and a still inadequate appreciation of that much-neglected servant 
of the East India Company, Governor of Manila, Hydrographer to the Admiralty 
and imperial planner, Alexander Dalrymple. 

Interesting, ss well-documented and largely novel in its approach, 
this portion of the book nevertheless leaves an impression of over-emphasis on 
exceptional individuals. It is all leading up to Shelburne’s approach to the 
American War and the American Peace, to the classical dictum of 1782 that ‘We 
prefer trade to dominion’. But in emphasizing the knowledge and the sanity 
of the prophetic minority the book tends to obscure the fact that majority 
opinion, both in Parliament and in the country, was definitely in favour of 
colonies of settlement, and of their subordination in the constitutional or 
economic structure of the Empire. 

When the narrative moves on to the American War the issues between the 
colonists and Britain are clearly and attractively put. Most welcome here is the 
emphasis on the Canadian boundary and the Ohio backlands as problems 
involving deep issues between government and settlers. The subsequent peace 
negotiations are dealt with at exceptional length —so much so that Professor 
Harlow feels it necessary to explain that they merit such treatment as showing 
Shelburne’s selection of the points necessary for a commercial empire. The 
argument barely survives the meticulous treatment. The failure of the attempt to 
set Britain at the head of a federation, including the United States; Sheffield’s 
emphasis on the West Indies, the opposition of the City merchants and of the 
manufacturers, and. above all the refusal of the United States to undertake any 
defence contribution — these are nevertheless themes which warrant the weight 
placed on them. They are the factors which set the scene for the new imperialism. 

This, however, was a new imperialism into which Ireland did not fit. Here 
the reasons for failure were the personalities and the political groupings which 
(rightly) dominate the narrative. ‘Blockheads in office’, insistence upon a pre- 
scribed revenue contribution on the one hand, statutory independence as a 
dogma on the other, the groupings and affiliations of the Anglo-Irish, and the 
ultimate clash over Roman Catholic Emancipation were all the fruits of past 
misgovernment and mistrust. Between them they prevented the development in 
Ireland of that type of imperial relationship which had failed to emerge from the 
American Peace negotiations, so that Great Britain started her Second Empire 
with two marked failures to implement the ideas of her ruling politicians. Their 
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concepts of a reformed Empire, of co-operation in trade rather than of subor- 
dination in government, were thwarted alike by the independence of America 
and by the Union with Ireland. 

Here is a thorough and stimulating examination of the period of ‘Discovery 
and Revolution’ which makes the second volume, to cover the ten years to 1793, 


a work which we must expect with real impatience. 
E. E. Ricu 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN: A Political Memoir, 1880-92. Edited by C. H. D. Howarp, 
Batchworth, 21s. net. 


Joseph Chamberlian was the most controversial public figure of his day. This 
memoir is his own account of the crisis of his career, in which he passed from 
aggressive Radical agitation to a fierce defence, in conjunction with his late Whig 
and Tory opponents, of the union with Ireland. Though the memoir covers 
twelve years, the bulk of it (dictated in 1891) deals with the critical period, from 
December 1883 to April 1887. It also incorporates Chamberlain’s almost con- 
temporary account of the Kilmainham negotiations of 1882, and a final chapter, 
composed in 1892, dealing with the preceding four years. It has been admirably 
edited. 

The work is important as a source of contemporary documents, and as an 
indication of Chamberlain’s mind. But it is not a wholly reliable account of the 
period. Statesmen’s memories are uncertain, and sometimes highly selective. 
Chamberlain was no stickler for accuracy: Mr Howard has corrected nearly 
thirty factual errors and misquotations. Nor were Chamberlain’s informants 
always reliable: O’Shea, it seems, misled him about Parnell’s attitude early in 
1885, and Labouchére about Gladstone’s later in the year. Wrongly believing 
_ that Gladstone was bidding for Parnell’s support. Chamberlain conceived an 
intense distrust of his leader. He heard that Gladstone, in December, urged the 
Conservatives to take up Home Rule themselves; but it never occurred to him 
that this hope of a bi-partisan solution explained the Grand Old Man’s secretive 
behaviour. 

Chamberlain insists at length on his supposed evidence of Gladstone’s duplicity. 
He is more reticent about his own activities. For in December 1885 the Radical 
leaders, inspired by Chamberlain but with Dilke for spokesman, launched a 
campaign within the Liberal party to keep the Conservatives in office, and to 
shelve the Irish question; as Garvin admits, the inevitable consequence 
would have been the retirement of Gladstone, and the capture of the party by 
Chamberlain. It was to counter this move that Herbert Gladstone prematurely 
made public his father’s conversion to Home Rule. Chamberlain, however, 
never mentions the Radical manceuvre, though he does quote (without correct- 
ing) a letter from Harcourt, which rightly treats the campaign as responsible for 
the crisis in the Liberal party, but mistakenly assumes that Dilke was its sole 
initiator. 

Few political leaders have taken as much trouble as Chamberlain to estimate 
the probable effects of their actions on the position of their party. Throughout 
the memoir, on every issue from the Afghan frontier to the bill protecting mer- 
chant seamen, Chamberlain’s letters and memoranda invariably (and justifiably) 
treat such political consequences as important factors in determining policy. 
But his account of the Home Rule crisis, taken by itself, leaves the impression 
that in making the most vital decision of his life, Chamberlain discarded his 
normal habits, and judged the question on merits alone. He quotes Labouchére’s 
letters, urging him to make sure of the reversion of the Liberal leadership by 
coming out for Home Rule, and he takes credit to himself for resisting this 
temptation. But he omits his own replies (printed by Garvin) in which he 
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repeatedly argues that Home Rule would be overwhelmingly rejected by the 
British electorate, and would destroy the party ‘permanently, i.e. for our lifetime’, 

Chamberlain’s careful editing has indeed led one admiring reviewer to con- 
clude that he was too sensitive and high-principled for political success, and to 
wonder whether the Unitarian temperament unfits men for political manipula- 
tion. The hard-headed organizer who first made the caucus a power in British 
politics would not have appreciated this tribute. In fact, Chamberlain here 
reveals himself as a shrewd, realistic, and forceful politician. He justifies his claim 
to have consistently opposed Parnell’s demand for Home Rule, both before and 
after the overwhelming Irish endorsement of that demand in the general election 
of 1885. He displays his determination in advancing his own views, his willingness 
to make essential concessions to his allies, and his total inability to appreciate the 
point of view, or even the honesty, of this avowed opponents. These character- 
istics gave him the force which comes from single-mindedness. But they also 
provoked the resentment and mistrust which did somuch to frustrate his unrivalled 
constructive powers. 

P. M. WILLIAMS 


Mary Stocks: The Workers’ Educational Association: the First Fifty Years, 
Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d. net. 

This year the W.E.A. celebrates the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation, and 
Mrs Stocks has provided for the occasion a short history of its growth and work 
in the half-century of its life. Mrs Stocks is the Deputy President of the W.E.A., 
and writes with authority and sympathy; but she does not gloss over the criti- 
cisms that have been made of the Association’s work in the past. There are 
bound to be serious difficulties in running a body which seeks to combine the 
support of the State, of the universities, and of trade unions and other working- 
class organizations. The changing social structure of twentieth-century Britain 
also raises fresh problems concerning the W.E.A.’s main purpose. Mrs Stocks 
writes gracefully and with a touch of humour; and she has a keen eye for what is 
relevant and interesting for the social historian. This successful little volume 
deserves a wide circulation, both within and outside the movement whose story 
it recounts. 

H. M. PELLING 
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